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ABSTRACT 

This report includes highlights of three regional ECS 
Early Childhood Project conferences vhich dealt vith needs assessment 
and planning, child abase, and day care services. Participants vere 
individuals from state government concerned vith planning and 
delivery services to young children and their families. Heeds 
assessment and plancning vas discussed the first day of each 
conference: the needs assessment process; ^diversified*^ and 
*^citizens*^ approaches to needs assessment; problems and challenges in 
needs assessment; and problems in classifying handicapped, children 
and delivering programs to them. Speakers during the second 
conference day focused on child abuse; the need for and form of a 
model child abuse reporting lav and various methods of detecting and 
dealing vith child abuse problems. Day care issues vere considered on 
the third conference day, including: inadequacies in existing 
licensing practices; practical requirements of good day care 
licensiitg systems; distinctions betveen minimum and quality licensing 
standards; and variations In the delivery of child care services. The 
present and future roles of federal and state governments irere 
reviewed and analyzed with reference to these conferences topics. 
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INTRODUCTION 



During the early months of 1975, the ECS Early 
Childhood Project sponsored regional conferences in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico^ February 3-5; in Atlanta, 
Georgia, March 3-5; and in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
April 1-3* Each of the three-day conferences was 
attended by individuals from 10 states and each dealt 
with needs assessment and planning, child abuse and day 
care. 

Primarily, the participants were individuals from state 
governments concerned with planning and delivering 
services to young children and their families. The level 
of expertise they brought with them resulted in mean- 
ingful discussions and exchanges that richly supplement- 
ed the conference agenda. 

The discussion of needs assessment and planning on the 
first day of the conferences was included on the 
program because of its primary importance in the 
development of effective service delivery systems at the 
state level. In response to the growing demand for 
information in this area, the early childhood project 
published Early Childhood Planning in the States: A 
Handbook for Gathering Data and Assessing Needs^ ECS 
Report No. 32. A sequel, Assessing Children's Needs in 
Three States: North Carolina^ Texas and Idaho, will be 
published early in 1976. The information contained in 
this report provides an overview of the needs assess- 
ment/planning process. More detailed information is 
available in the two publications cited above. 

During the past few years, child abuse has clearly 
become a major source of concern and activity. Most 
states have recently updated or reviewed their child 
abuse statutes. Much of the current activity was 
stimulated by the enactment of a new federal law, the 
Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act, that pro- 
vides funds for state programs to combat child abuse 
and neglect. 

Brian Fraser, staff attorney for the National Center for 
the Prevention and Treatment of Child Abuse and 
Neglect in Denver, recently developed model legislation 
for states designed to bring them into compliance with 
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the federal law (Child Abuse and Neglect: Model 
Legislation for the States, ECS Report No, 71). His legal 
perspective^ the expertise of a pediatrician and a social 
worker^ and the remarks of one of the major actors at 
the federal l**vel, provided the content for the second 
day of the conferences. 

The third day dealt with day care issues— also a major 
area of concern at the state level. A recent f July 1975) 
ECS survey. Day Care Licensing Policies and Practices, 
ECS Report No. 72, shows that 35 states made 
substantial changes in their licensing statutes between 
1971 and 1975 while» in the area of revising regulations^ 
'*40 out of 50 states and 2 metropolitan areas are in 
some state of the review process and expect new sets of 
regulations within the next year." The speakers on the 
third day commented on day care licensing laws and 
regulations^ their potential for protecting children and 
families and the practical aspects of implementation. 

This report^ containing edited speeches of workshop 
leaders and keynote speakers, is an attempt to capture^ 
at least in part, information that has long-range value for 
policy making in early childhood. It includes only the 
highlights of the conferences^ leaving unrecorded the 
exchanges between individuals that contributed so much 
to the success of the conferences. 

Utah Governor Calvin Rampton^ former chairman of the 
ECS Early Childhood Task Force, prefaced an earlier 
report on a December 1972 ECS early childhood 
conference as follows: . • perhaps the most significant 
outcomes of the meeting were the dedication, dialogue 
and commitment to the reevaluation of objectives and 
procedures which the conferences witnessed and engen- 
dered. The Education Commission of the States is 
determined that that momentum will not terminate 
with this report.*' 

The presentations at the 1975 spring conferences affirm 
that the momentum in the states has not only in- 
creased—it has taken on direction and has become 
increasingly purposeful and sophisticated. The capacity 
of the states to plan and provide services for young 
children and their families is clearly on the rise. 
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ECS has also greatly expanded its efforts in early 
childhood. There are three major early childhood 
projects rather than one; the child abuse project, the 
developmental continuity project and the original early 
childhood project. The early childhood project, now in 
its fifth year of funding under a grant from the federal 
Office of Child Development, has as its chairman New 
Mexico Governor Jerry Apodaca, Governor Apodaca, 
who will become chairman of ECS in May 1976, stated 
at the regional conference held in Albuquerque—**! 
don't like to be a part of any organization, and never 
have, if I feel that I can't contribute." His contributions 
have indeed been felt and hold great promise for the 
future- 
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I. Needs Assessment and Planning 



The first day of each conference was 
devoted to needs assessment and 
planning— the process of determining 
what programs and services are actually 
neeoed by young children and their 
families. First to speak was Irving Lazar, 
chairman of Comett University's 
department of community service 
education. Dr Lazar started the day's 
discussions by taking a critical look at the 
needs assessment process itself. 

Over the last quarter of a century 
Tve contiucted a fair number of needs 
surveys in a wide variety of communi- 
ties. 1 did the surveys carefully and each 
time I amassed a mighty mountain of 
informs tion. 

In the course of time, 1 tried various 
ways of organizing the task: 1 involved 
community people in developing, con- 
ducting antj interpreting the data; 1 had 
community boards that decided which 
prtorities could be set from the data; 1 
involved recipients and influentials, con- 
sumers and providers of services; and 1 
went to elaborate lengths to insure that 
I had good samples and the right statis- 
tical techniques. 

I did all this becaiise I really believed 
that if I provided objective information, 
decision makers would thereupon act in 
a rational manner. It finally sunk into 
me that the only time rational decisions 
were made for rational reasons was 
when tlie issue was both noncontro* 
versial and unimportant. Since services 
to people are controversial, I found that 
the only times that the rational priori- 
tics that emerged from my objective 
needs data got implemented were those 
few times when I controlled the money 
for implementation. 

First and foremost among, my several 
heresies is the belief that we don't need 
to do a T>eeds analysts for the purpose 
of finding out what services are in short 
supply or what services children need. 
To my knowledge, there is no civilian 
community in the United States that has 
enough of any kind of human service. 
Local people in Beverly HiUs will tell 



you With a straight face that they need 
more mental health services. Every com- 
munity needs more of everything-we 
don't need a study to discover that. 

Aside from case findings, which we 
shouldn't do until we are prepared to 
treat cases, there are only two useful 
purposes 1 can see for a general study of 
needs. The first is to convince uncertain 
legislators and administrators thai sup- 
port of programs for young children will 
make them look good, will help reelect 
them, will produce quick results, is con- 
sistent with their other programs and 
will increase the size and strength of 
their agencies. 

The data of a needs study will not 
usually budge the people who have al- 
ready made up their minds. Remember, 
too, that doing a study is a favorite 
political strategy for avoiding action. 
Often a study arouses expectations that 
cannot be satisfied, endangering rather 
than helping our cause. Often needs 
studies are undertaken as a matter of 
form, and only serve to let public enthu- 
siasm die down. So, often a study of 
needs will delay or harm obvious action. 
If we must a needs survey, we need 
to select the fewest number of data that 
will sell the uncertain and collect them 
as cheaply and quickly as possible. Not 
One extra cent or minute should ^e 
devoted to this task. 

The second reason 1 can see for a 
study of needs is to involve a lot of 
people in thinking about children. A 
community self-study is a useful way to 
develop commitment in a core of volun- 
teers. Furthermore, it is very hard to 
challenge the validity of data that you 
have collected yourself. 

Both of these reasons assume that 
there are a significant number of deci- 
sion makers who are still open to being 
convinced and that you can involve 
them or the people they trust. In that 
situation, needs data can help our 
cause- providing that we don't over- 
whelm people with more data than they 
care to handle, or bore them to tears, or 
spend so much time and money on data 
gathering that we lose track of our 
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original purpose. Data can support a case, 
but will not make the case. 

t said earlier thtit the only time f could 
implement empirically and logically de^ 
rived priorities was when I controlled all 
of the moneyp Usually other people con- 
trol the money. It therefore makes much 
more Jtcnsje to find out the priorities of 
the decbion makers and then design 
programs that will fit those priorities. 
You can eventually build systems that 
will deal with the whole of a child's 
development, even though you may not 
be able to reach all children or do all 
things at once, 

■ The development of a campaign to 
meet a given s«t of needs can backfire 
badly if It's not related to the existing 
and the possible complex of resources 
available in the state or community. If we 
can gather data, I believe the information 
that can be most useful tn developing and 
improving services is a careful examina- 
tion of the resources already available in a 
community or region. It is important to 
know what's out there already, how 
much of it there is, who is being served, 
how well they are being served and in 
what ways the existing services are relat- 
ed. If we can relate our new services to 
the exbting service networks we can get 
help instead of hell. Knowledge of re- 
sources is valuable because it tells us 
what's possible and where conflicts can 
occur. Indeed, such knowledge is far 
more valuable than data on the needs of 
children; it enables us to provide a needed 
service to other agencies; and it i.s a step 
t£ward collaboration rather than compe- 
tition. 

In a time of decreasing national inter- 
est in services-and in what promises to 
be a long, economic drought— our best 
strategy for programs may not be in a 
struggle with other services for the shrink- 
ing dollars, but in leadership for a new 
system of service delivery. In a battle 
with other categorical programs for scarce 
dollars, programs for children will lose. 
My own view of the future in human 
services includes a .replacement of cate- 
gorical programs by a consolidated 
human service system. 

Two dozen states are already on this 
road and, despite the opposition of the 
categorical interests, 1 think bills like the 
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Allied Services Act wi^i soon be passed. 
Title XX_ [the Social Services Amend- 
ments of 1974] is already a step in 
reducing artificial barriers between func- 
tional service areas. 

We in early childhood services and 
planning can take the leadership in this 
development and so influence its effect. 
Or we can oppose it and not improve our 
chances of increasing service effective- 
ness. Just as it is clear to me that public 
schools will be housing day care programs 
five years from now, so it is also clear to 
me that the public will neither permit the 
continued splendid isolation of the 
schools from other agencies nor continue 
to support the administrative dukedoms 
of categorical programs. 

We can start now to take that leader- 
ship by helping our schools and other 
child-serving agencies improve their pres- 
ent services so that they can speak with 
credibility the next time our country is 
willing to make substantial new invest- 
ment?; in services. The fact that we have 
not effectively educated our public is 
clear in every newspaper. There's plenty 
to do right now, and if we do those jobs 
well, we'll build constituencies vocal 
enough that we won't need to figure out 
how to assess and measure needs. 

The next speaker was David Nesenholtz^ 
who had just completed his wDrk as 
planning director for the Texas Office of 
Early Childhood Development (prior to 
becoming education coordinator for the 
Texas Office of State-Federal Relations in 
Washington, DpC). Mr* Nesenholtz 
described the "diversified approach" to 
needs assessment 

I'd like to talk a little bit about the 
diversified approach to needs assessment^ 
but first l*(i ^ilce to respond to Dr. Lazar's 
remarks. He mentioned some of the good 
things and not-so-good things about needs 
assessment and planning. He said, general- 
ly, that we already know what is needed 
in communities— that everything is need- 
ed. He felt that needs studies can be 
viewed as nonproductive or counter- 
productive, with the possible exceptions 
of persuading the persuadable and formu- 
lating some constituencies around the 
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basic needs of children and families. 

I certainly agree with the latter points, 
but I think that more can be done with 
needs assessments. I submit that we don^t 
necessarily know what the problems in 
communities arc* what the most appropri- 
ate and effective responses to those prob- 
lems are or how to generate the resources 
needed to fund the appropriate responses 
when they are determined. 

IM like to talk a little bit about the 
diversified approach to needs assessment 
and planning because planning and needs 
assessment demands are diverse. I define 
needs jsses.Sment as the appraisal or esti- 
mate of something that is lacking or 
something that needs response. I also 
believe that needs assessment Is more a 
process than a single product at a single 
time. 

There are four important variables 
when we speak about needs assessment: 
information, knowledge, values andstrat- 
eg^y. 

In terms of information, it*s important 
to know what conditions exist-condi- 
tions of families, of young children, of 
labor markets and of communities. And it 
is important to know what services are 
available, what their capacities are and 
what they actually do. These factors of 
quantity and quality are very important 
in terms of that information variable. 

Knowledge is important in terms of 
considering what problems exist and what 
kinds of services should be put together 
to respond to them. Experience is impor- 
tant in terms of knowing what things 
seem to work and what don't. 

Values are perhaps the most important 
of all, because values are key in determin- 
ing priorities. People in the community 
have to be the ones who determine what 
in bad and what is not so bad, what kinds 
of needs should be responded to first and 
what kinds of needs don'l need to be 
responded to at all. These critical choices 
must be made jn light of scarce resources, 
and I think that is the key element to any 
kind of jssessnient. 

Strategy revolves around the tools and 
the process of the planner. It must be 
goal-oriented with a specified outcome 
determined. 

In terms of the diversified approach, 
the experience in Texas has involved 
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using a variety of assessment instruments. 
These included a statewide survey of 
households with children under 6; a very 
detailed, door-to-door survey with the 
objective of obtaining information not 
obtainable from any other source; and a 
survey of all licensed child care facilities 
in the state to find out what kind of 
qualitative and quantitative judgments 
could be made about existing services. 

In addition, we held a series of region* 
al forums throughout the state to listen 
to professionals, parents and community 
leaders on what they considered to be the 
most important and critical needs of 
children and families in their communi- 
ties. 

We also relied on an information 
base-a collection of statistics and other 
information from the Census Bureau, the 
state health department and a variety of 
other sources. 

I think that the most important assess- 
ment, however^ is the local assessment 
where community members themselves 
make judgments about what problems 
exist and make priority judgments about 
which are the most critical. When they 
do, alternatives should be developed in 
terms of what kinds of responses are 
appropriate. Then some kind of design 
can be formulated for coordinating exist- 
ing services and also for applying for new 
resources to meet unmet needs. 

This is, I believe, a very rational 
process— a process where community in- 
volvement is the key; where members of 
the community are, themselves^ the con- 
stituency of the process; and one which, 
quite appropriately, takes into account 
the value system of the people them- 
selves. Finally, all of these components 
are involved in a process—they are not 
done once and considered finished^and 
this process revolves around the state plan 
for early childhood development. 

John Hawes, director of the Learning 
Institute of North Carolina, Durham, 
described the "citizens approach" to 
needs assessment that was used in Morth 
Carolina. 

I am holding here a booklet entitled 
Wiio Cares for Childrat? It s a report that 
contains a greal deal of information witii- 
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in Us covers. It is the result of a lot of 
hard work by 3 lot of dedicated people. 
So whiit? 

AU of us here Have read many reports 
and have placed them back on a shelf. 
The possibility of dust gathering was one 
of the first issues thai we faced when 
beginning the North Carolina child care 
services assessment. The method used to 
head off that possibility resulted in what 
I now call *'a citizens approach" to 
assessment. 

It s<?ems to me that assessments are 
made only when there is perceived to be 
some sort of a problem. That means that 
there is at the outset some idea that iiiere 
are changes thai need to be made. The 
assessment, then, helps direct those 
changes; but no report ever makes 
changes, people do* in the final analysis, 
political decisions are required to effect 
../mges and the best way to achieve 

^li^al responses is through an organ* 
izi \ constiluency. Applying this principle 

A maior assessment of human need is 
really the sum and substance of my 
message today. 

For the next few minutes I would like 
to describe one state s approach to the 
apphcation of that principle. About three 
years ago, two important foundations 
based in North Carolina-lhe Mary Rey* 
nolds Babcock Foundation and the 
Z. Smith Reynolds Foundation-sought 
to determine the most effective means for 
the use of their resources on behalf of 
young children in North Carolina An 
initial step was the convening of a confer 
ence of individuals and representatives of 
organizations active in the are:i of child 
development. The director of the Learn- 
ing Institute of North Carolina at thai 
time, Dick Ray, was asked to preside over 
the conference. 

As the meeting progressed, it became 
evident that great gaps existed in the 
information that was available about the 
status of services available for youug 
children* A major result of that confer* 
ence was the joining together of Ihe two 
foundations and the Learning hisititute of 
North Carolina in the conduct of a 
statewide assessment of child care sei^* 
iccv 

Let me inscrl a wt>rd her^ about the 
L(.\irning Institute of North Carolina 



(LINO. The organization is a nonprofit 
corporation, quasi-public in operation, 
engaged in a broad range of educational 
activities. LINC was established by Gover- 
nor Terry Sajiford toward the end of his 
term in office, about I I years ago. Most 
of you know thai Governor Sanford also 
played a key role in the establishment of 
the Education Commission of ttie States. 

As its acronym suggests* or\t of LINC*s 
major functions is to bring together the 
various educational resources within 
North Carolina for the purpose of seeking 
solutions to some of ihe more pressing 
educaiion*retated problems in the stale. 
Its board of directors is presided over by 
the staters governor; and its membership 
consists of the chief executive officers 
and other representatives from the Morih 
Carolina Board of Education, the state 
university system and Duke University, 
along with other education, legislative 
and public representation. 

An annual slate appropriation provides 
a base for LINC's operation and program 
development activities. Operational funds 
for its various projects come from con- 
tracts and grants from federal, state and 
local agencies and foundations. Because 
of its broad base of sponsorship, it was 
most appropriate for LINC to conduct 
this assessment in North Carolina, 

As frequently is the case v\rith such 
undertakings, an early order of business 
was the establishment of an advisor;' 
committee. As we sought to make the 
group truly representative, the idea of a - 
small, cozy commillee soon lost all mean- 
ing. U grew so large that a staff member 
suggested the name Children's lOO-and 
So it was. In fact, it became more like a 
Children s IJll. 

The group itself further determined 
the structure under which it would con- 
tinue to function. Direction was given by 
an l8-mcmlier steering committee, put 
together under criteria established by the 
total group. The sileering committee in 
turn set np five conunitteesi in several 
sipecial areas concerning: state organiza* 
tion of .service.s for young childa*n. estab- 
lishment of a clearinghouse of human and 
material resources;, support siervices for 
child care programs, consumer education 
and pci^onncl training. 

With re.spccl 10 the assessment itself. 
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two major decisions were made early in 
the process: (1) the survey would be con- 
ducted on a county-by-county basis (and 
that the sample surveyed would be large); 
and (2) not only would a look be taken at 
full day care centers hut at other out-of- 
home chUd care services as well. 

Organizing for the survey was a lot like 
running for governor, with young chil- 
dren as the candidate. Available resources 
dictated that a large number of volunteers 
were needed if the project objectives were 
to be met. Volunteer chairpersons for 
each of the 100 counties in the slate were 
selected and they, in turn, recruited 
volunteer surveyors as needed. 

Using a variety of information sources, 
all of the <^hild care services were identi- 
fied in each of the predetermined categor- 
ies in each county. Fifty percent of all 
Identified services In each category were 
selected at random for the survey. A pilot 
run was made in one county, and the 
survey instrument was revised accords* ' 
ly. There then followed an inten. 
training program for the county chair 
persons who, in turn, trained their volun- 
teers in the use of survey materials. 

Without going into all the trials, tribu- 
lations, triumphs and disappointments, 
suffice it to say that the data were 
collected, processed and analyjied. These 
data, together with special area commit- 
tee recommendations, were put together 
in draft form and sent to each member (>f 
the Children's 100. A final meeting was 
called to review and recommend changes 
in the report document. 

A strange thing happened at what was 
to have been the group's valedictory 
session however. One of the last recom- 
mendations to be made from within the 
Children*s 100 was that the organization 
be continued. The reasoning was that 
with all the work that had been done and 
all the interest that had been generated, 
the group should make sure that the 
recommendations didn't gather dust, but 
that the means for implementing ihem 
were thoughtfully developed. Thanks to 
the continued participation of the two 
foundations, that is what is going on at 
this time. 

This highly visible approach to assess- 
ment has resulted in considerable public 
awareness about the condition of services 



for young children within the state. The 
more than 600 volunteer surveyors from 
every county in the itate now have an 
idea of what is going on in their own 
communities. The Children's 100 has 
united many groups and individuals ^vho 
have a common interest in young children 
and, in many cases, it has put them 
together for the first tiine. Participants 
themselves have created an integrating 
force on behalf of young children. And, 
perhaps most important^ legislative and 
administrative decisions at the state level 
have been influenced considerably by 
data generated through the assessment 
and by the presence of citizen support 
achieved through the Children's 1 00. 

In my view, these are the aspects of 
the whole assessment project in North 
Carolina that will last long after the 
report itself not only gathers dust, but 
turns to dust itself. 

Howard Schrag^ director of Idaho's 
Institute of Human Development^ 
described the assessment process In Idaho 
and discussed the difference between 
"'needs" and ""program Interventions/' 
Dr> Schrag also discussed some of the 
present problems In needs assessment and 
some future challenges. 

The Idaho Institute of Child Develop- 
ment (now the Idaho Institute of Human 
Development] was started in 1971 by an 
executive order issued by Governor Cecil 
D. Andrus. He asked four questions: How 
many children do we have in the state 
between 0 and 6? Who are they? What do 
they need? And, who is providing the 
services for them? 

Fd like to stop a moment here and 
refer back to something Irving [l-^J^ar] 
said-the political situation and the time 
were right. We had a governor who was 
committed to doing something for chil- 
dren, he was asking questions about what 
he could do and he was in need of 
answers and information in order to 
manage the resources he had available to 
hjm> 

At that lime [U.Sj Representative 
Orval Hansen was working in Washington 
on legislation (the Child and Family 
Services Acti- He was responsible for 
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bringing to Idaho Edward Ziegler, who 
was then head of the Office of Child 
Development, and Bet tye Caldwell [Uni- 
versity of Arkansas at Little Rock] for a 
seminar 

After we were charged with answering 
these four questions, we then looked at 
what *'needs" are conceptually. It is 
probably fair to say that among plan- 
ners-as we know the majority of them 
today-there is htt!e agreement concern- 
ing what constitutes need. 

The concept is hard to grasp and, as a 
result planners, politicians, laymen and 
others have consistently mixed the con- 
cepts of need and program intervention 
untii one would think the two were 
synonymous, I frequently hear-in groups 
brought together to winnow out con- 
cerns-that there is a reed for more 
kindergartens, school facilities, health 
facilities, pubJic awareness and so on. I 
submit to you that none of these are 
needs, indeed, they art; programs, they 
are logistical arrangements, and they are 
symptoms? of need. 

When one talks of need, it must be a 
basie need: food, shelter, appropriate 
environment for good emotional-social, 
cognitive and motor development in chil- 
dren. Need is much more basic and 
fundamental than the attitudes and opin- 
ions elicited from groups brought to- 
gether to discuss need. Yet that is exactly 
what you get^-biases in the form of 
attitudes and opinions often, and most 
probably^ not expressed in terms of 
needs. Perhaps they are most closely 
related to the individuars or organiza^ 
tion's needs for growth and survival 
rather than the needs of the clientele 
served. This entire process may well 
contain elements of illusion, delusion and 
collusion. 

How do we overcome this prohlem? 
Well, there are a few peopJe who have 
begun to work with the issue of the 
quality of life-how to quantify it, how 
to measure it-and we drew to a certain 
extent from that body of information. 
Then we examined existing data in the 
state. There is no reason to reinvent the 
wheel. If the information is already there, 
why not use it? 

Then we looked for holes in it, and 
what we might yet need to gather. We 



then gathered that data and by the use of 
a variety of instruments, we aJso gathered 
information on the vendors of services. 
Incidently, we published a directory of all 
the services available in the state as a 
byproduct of the Information we collect* 
ed. U was distributed and used by infor- 
mation and referral people and by a 
variety of agencies. 

From all of thi^ activity came three 
technical documents o( the type that 
usually gather dust. One was on the 
prenatal and postnatal status of children 
in Idaho, the second was the status of 
early childhood education in Idaho and 
the third was ?i study on the needs of 
minority children in Idaho. We got to- 
gether some writers who were familiar 
with materials for the press, and they laid 
out 14 to 15 categories of need and put 
them together in a small pamphlet en- 
titled Growing Up in Idaho: The Needs of 
Young Children. This small, easily read- 
able pamphlet caught on and was used. 

The governor then made three basic 
policy decisions in the field of early 
childhood. 

The first was to strengthen the family 
by: (I) providing better access to avail- 
able services and (2) by providing families 
with more adequate knowledge concern- 
ing early childhood development. These 
activities are being followed up on now. 
We had a good early periodic screening 
system set up in the state, and the 
governor also recommended in his policy 
statement that this program be expanded 
by making it free of charge for all 
children aged 0 to 6. The third policy 
decision he made was to expand programs 
for children ''at risk." We did this in 
terms of abused children* but we also 
have a public network that provides 
services for handicapped children. The 
intent was to expand that to include 
other children who might be at risk or in 
jeopardy. 

I'd like to make a few comments 
about present problems 1 see in needs 
assessment, as Tve viewea it over the 
country. The first problem is that a lot of 
attitude and opinion assessment is being 
passed off as needs assessment. The sec- 
ond problem is the lack of differentiation 
between needs and intervention pro- 
grams. Another problem is that planners 



start with the development of goals and 
objectives, and we have no way of know- 
ing how well those goals and objectives 
are tied to reality— to the needs that 
really exist. The fourth problem is one 
thai Dr. Lazar talked about-that is, 
having a mechanism, when the time is 
right, for translating findings into action. 

For the future, there are five things I 
would like to see happen, 

I would like to see us define needs 
along the life spectrum of the individual 
and to have an adequate set of social 
indicators that would tell us where we^re 
at. 

Second. 1 would like to see the process 
of change more elearly detained- what are 
the processes involved in change and how 
do we bring them about? 

The third thing Td like to see is much 
greater attention to cause and effect 
relationships and iess invoWement in Uie 
treatment of symptoms. Many of the 
programs we've had over the last decade 
have treated symptoms, and we still tend 
to provide programs that do that. 

The fourth concerns the kind of prob- 
lem we began to run across as we looked 
at the needs we had found. It seemed th^it 
for every need that existed, there * 
reason for its existence. We've CJllrJ 
these reasons "barriers'^ and Pll give you 
a list of six barriers that i know of: 
legislation, administration, fiscal, social, 
teehnotogicai, and information and com- 
munication. 

Last is the development of some kind 
of a common language between diverse 
groups. An excellent example of this was 
our space effort where we were able to 
bring together a variety of professions to 
develop a common language that enabled 
them to proceed together toward their 
goal-and to achieve it. 

It appears to rne that these are the 
kinds of things that have to take place for 
us to begin to deliver better services in 
the area of human needs. 

The lastspeaker^ Jeanne Mueller^ 
discussod two themes— the classification 
of exceptional children^ and the tendency 
to provide programs for them that will 
peirpetuate the existing system rather 
than meet the needs of the children 
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served. Dr Mueller Is associate professor 
and director of social work at Cornelt 
University's college of human ecology, 

I would like to briefly introduce two 
themes that I will present in my work- 
shop later this afternoon. First, Td like to 
note that the word ''spectar' is a kind of 
euphemism for handicapped children and» 
when we talk about handicapped chil- 
dren, we quickly get into classification 
systems and all that implies. 

For example, what about the child 
who has been developing nicely, ecyoys 
life with his parents, gets along with the 
neighborhood kids, doesn't get into 
trouble and then comes to school and 
doesn*t learn to read and write? You can 
see that his primary language is Spanish 
or Biack English vernacular, but how are 
you going to classify iiim? Culturally 
disadvantaged or culturally stigmatized? 

We need to look at the pros and cons 
of classification systems because we're 
not going to get away from them, Tliey 
have both positive outcomes nnd negative 
effects. We need to spend some time 
thinking about the plusses and minuses 
and what we can do to make sure we 
aren't damaging kids when we label and 
classify them as in some way deviant. 

The second theme has to do with what 
I call the PIG model of planning for 
handicapped children. _P stands for prob- 
lemj_/ for intervention and G for goal. If 
we do rational planning* we try to define 
the problem^ specify what our goal is and 
choose an appropriate intervention- 

Instead, our goals too often get dis- 
placed in favor of keeping our system 
going. One nice illustration that has come 
up today is that the education system is 
likely to move into the area of early 
childhood education, and perhaps even 
the provision of day care. That may or 
may not be \n the best interests of 
children, but the decision will be made in 
terms of system maintenance rather than 
looking at the needs of children and 
setting goals accordingly. 

Another illustration I have encoun- 
tered is attendarit on recent legislation 
that mandates Head Start to have 10 
percent handicapped children integrated 
into the centers, 1 thlr\k that is a fine 
idea. The intent was that the community 
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people would search out handicapped 
children, persuade their parents to allow 
them to be recruited into Head Start, and 
then start mainst^eaming them with 
appropriate changes to accommodate 
their special needs. 

Instead, I have found that staff people 
look within the center's population to see 
which kids they can now iabel as ''mini-^ 
mal brain damage'* or ''learning disabled'" 



and so on. This is a nice example, again, 
of goal displacement. 

So we need to think aboitt a rational 
model that social planners and policy 
makers can use when they ihink about a 
service system— a system that is con- 
cerned not with how to get delivery, but 
with what gets delivered to meet the 
special needs of young children who are 
handicapped. 
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tK Child Abuse and Neglect 



Thd second day of the conferences 
focused on the issues of child abuse 
neglect, an area of considerable interest 
to offici < ncerned with bringing state 
statutes compliance with newly 
enacted federal legislation- the Child 
Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act 
(P.L. 93-247), Frank Ferro, associate 
director of the Children's Bureau, 
discossed ^e need for— and ingredients 
of— a model child abuse reporting law. 

As you listen to me today, I would 
Mke you to listen in this context: What 
are you going to do wh« you get back 
home? How arc you goint to get your 
state law changed so that you are eligible 
to receive funds under the Child Abuse 
Prevention and Treatment Act? 

There isn't very much money in ihe 
whole bill itself- For some states it*s 
S20,000-which is only a drop in the 
bucket. But it will have a serious impact 
upon your state eligibility under Title XX 
[the Social Security Amendments of 
19741, and therc the amount is 12.5 
biJlion> You will have to be in compliance 
with certain sections of the act, and its 
definitions published in the federal 
rcgulations, in order for your state to be 
eligible to receive those funds. 

A year or so ago, I attempted to 
articulate a service delivery model that 
not only would be avaihble but also 
accessible: a model that would be accept- 
able to consumers or clients and to the 
community which it served; and* finally, 
a model that was adaptable in the fa^e of 
accelerating social change. No one is 
really sure how to prevent child iibuse 
and neglect; no one is really sure how to 
treat the abusing parent or the abused 
child. The present state of the art, how- 
ever, suggests the following seven essen- 
tial elements of an effective child protec- 
tive system: 

• There must be a reasonably accurate 
knowledge of the true incidence of child 
maltreatment. 

• Therc must be a strong and well 
publicized reporting law. 

• There must be an effective central 



register of child maltreatment reports. 

• Therc must be a specially trained and 
expert child protective service available, if 
needed, at any hour of the day or night 

• Therc must be treatment and rchabili- 
tative facilities and programs available for 
parents and children, 

• There must be a court system capable 
of dealing quickly, effectively iind fairly 
with families. 

• Therc must be interdisciplinary ex- 
changes and cooperation at all levels of 
government to develop and deliver the 
most effective services to protect chll- 
drcn. 

The first element* accurate knowledge 
of the incidence of child abuse, is basic 
and dependent upon a strong reporting 
law and effective record-keeping meth- 
ods. A strong reporting law, the second 
element, is necessary because early rccog- 
nition and treatment of suspected child 
abuse and neglect is the first essential step 
in prcventing further abuse and neglect. 

An effective central register of reports 
of suspected maltreatment* if properly 
utlli2:ed, can assist in the diagnosis and 
identification of child abuse and neglect. 
It can tell the professional who suspects a 
child is being maltreated if that child or 
any other sibling was reported as mal- 
treated earlier. This abiUty to check for 
prior reports is diagnostic ally important 
because the repetitive naturc of suspi- 
cious iniuries strongly indicates the exis- 
tence of child maltreatment. 

A speciali2:ed, qualified, and highly 
motivated child protective service staff is 
also imperative. They must be able to 
investigate reports promptly to determine 
whether protective or preventive action is 
necessary. To do so, the staff has to be 
able to use a full range of social investiga- 
tive techniques. 

Prevention of child abuse also requires 
treatment and rehabihtatjve programs for 
famihes. Removal of a child from a 
dangerous home situation not always 
the best solution. There may be other 
children jn the home who become the 
parents* next target. Without treating 
both parent and child, we cannot hope to 
break the generational pattern of abuse 
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that leads today's vrctim to be tomor- 
row's tormentor. 

\ successful child protective system 
Integrates and coordinates many profes- 
sional disciplines and competencies to 
alleviate child abuse and neglect. The 
.physician and other allied medical person- 
nel, the social worker, the courts, the law 
enforcement iigencies, teachers— all those 
who come mto contact with^ or who have 
responsibility for, providing services to 
children and families- must work to- 
gether. 

i have briefly commented on the 
essential elements of a comprehensive 
child protective system. I would like now 
to take one of the elements-a strong and 
well publicized reporting law-and discuss 
such legislation in more detail. 

Legislation has an important role to 
play in providing a framework and in 
coordinating and channeling societal ef- 
fort. Good legislation can provide a uni- 
fied and coherent approach to an other- 
wiiie disorganized situation. Consequent- 
ly, one of the greatest needs now is for 
tite states to coordinate the various legis- 
lative provisions, to provide a unifying 
policy and a system of accountability for 
child protective services. 

Before discussing other aspects of a 
model reporting law, I would like to 
stress that i am addressing the problem of 
child protective services-protecting chil- 
dren and delivering rehabilitative serv- 
i^*es-not the problems of criminal court 
action. Although child abuse and neglect 
are crimes, the feasibility and usefulness 
of criminal court action, except in un- 
usually severe cases, is quite limited. 

Where the reporting statute is housed 
in the criminal code, the person reporting 
I child abuse or neglecti in effect is asked 
to make allegations of suspected criminal 
activity. Thus, this may not only discour- 
age free reporting, but it may also tend to 
foster a punitive approach. 

We als;o believe that reporting laws 
should be amended to contain the follow- 
ing provision: neighbors, relatives and 
friends should at least be encouraged to 
report suspected cases of abuse. That is in 
addition to the mandating of certuin 
professionals to report. 

The upper age limit of protected chil- 
dren should conform to whut is in the 



federal law— age 18. There's a problem in 
some states where the juvenile laws stipu- 
late 16. 

Finally, the reporting law should be 
amended to include emotional abuse and 
child neglect as well as physical injury. 

A good child abuse reporting law is 
only one element of a total system. A 
reporter must have someone to report to, 
then an investigation must be conducted 
and appropriate services received. 1 wish 
to emphasize the fact that the abuse and 
neglect of children is clearly a social 
problem. It is not Just a medical problem, 
or a legal problem, or an educational 
problem, or a psychiatric problem, or 
even a law enforcement problem. It is a 
social problem requiring the involvement 
and services of all program providers. 

What we must learn to do is to develop 
and maintain a system that links a num- 
ber of discrete service providers into an 
integrated and coordinated method for 
the delivery of services to abused and 
neglected children and their families. If 
we can accomplbh this, we may be able 
to use the method as a reasonable tem- 
plate for other services to children and 
families in need. 

Brian Fraser, staff attorney for the 
National Center for the Prevention and 
Treatment of Child Abuse and Neglect in 
Denver, discussed five liasic rules for 
dealing with child abuse. 

Pm going to start off by putting this 
chair over here. I spoke in San Francisco 
a couple of months ago and when I was 
finished a very nice gentleman came up to 
me and said, ''You're okay, but you don't 
have any visual effects, which would 
make it go a lot smoother." So this is my 
visual effect, and ! don*t mean it face- 
tiously. 

Let's talk about numbers for a minute. 
We used to say that there were at least 
76,000 cases of serious child abuse each 
year. When we talked about 76,0Q0 cases, 
we were using a rather traditional defini- 
tion of child abuse, being a serious, 
nonaccidental physical injury to a child. 
In the last three years a large number of 
states have redefined, amended or drafted 
completely new deHnitions for child 
abuse. 
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Depending on what state you live in, 
the definition of child abuse wlU be 
composed of one or a combination of the 
four foBowing elements: (1) a nonacci- 
dental, physical injury; (2) neglect; (3) 
sexual abuse or sexual molestation; and 
(4) emotional abuse or emotional neglect 
With a mthcr broad generic definition like 
this we really don't have any idea how 
many children are abused each year* 
WeVe beginning to get an estimate and 
this estimate is astronomical. 

In Florida, in 1971, there were 250 
reported cases of child abuse. In 1972, 
the state expanded its definition of child 
abuse to include neglect. It also initiated 
a statewide advertising campaign on what 
child abuse was. how to identify it and 
who to report it to. At the end of 1972, 
the number of reported cases went to 
14,000. 

In l*J7.^, they initiated a statewide 
child ahuse hot line-you could call any- 
where in the state, 24 hours a day, seven 
days a week, and make a report of 
suspected child abuse or neglect. Agt.in, 
that was rather well advertised. During 
1973, there were 28,050 reports. 

I suggest that the results are probably 
the same no matter where you go, what 
state you visit-an Increase of anywhere 
from 20 to 500 percent, and an increase 
that is probably going to remain some- 
what stable over the next few years. 

Well, those are the statistics. But re- 
member, for every ca,se that is identified 
and works its way into the system, there 
are probably two (and that's a wild guess) 
that are never reported. That brings up 
the question of how these cases enter the 
child abuse and neglect system or the 
social service system-lhe mandatory re- 
porting statute. 

Today every state, Washington, D.C., 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands* have 
mandatory reporting statutes. This stat- 
ute simply .says that certain professionals 
in the community are mandated to report 
cases of child abuse. 

Every mandatory leporting siatute is 
going to have a legal definition of child 
abuJye. I go back to the four basic 
elements 1 listed a moment ago. Depend- 
iiig on what jurisdiction you live in, it's 
going to be one or a combination of 
nonaccidental physical injury^ neglect* 
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sexual abuse or emotional abuse. If the 
state wants to receive federal funds under 
Public Law 93-247 {the Child Abuse 
Prevention and Treatment Act), it will 
have to include the element of neglect in 
its definition of abuse. If your state does 
not have that element of neglect in its 
definition, it is not going to be eligible for 
federal funding. 

Neglect, of course, can be just as 
devastating to the child as physical abuse, 
but it does raise a number of interesting 
and very practical problems. Neglect is 
very hard to define. Unlike physical 
abuse, you can't *point to a broken bone. 
There are lifestyle and cultural differ- 
ences. The second problem is that there 
are probably 3 to 10 times the number of 
neglect cases as there are physical abuse 
cases. Most departments of social services 
are working at or near capacity now. Just 
investigating reports of physical abuse. 
What happens when you increase the case 
load by 3 to 10 times? It becomes almost 
unmanageable. 

Every state mandatory reporting stat- 
ute says where tht reports are to go. lt*s 
usually the department of social services. 
In some states, like Colorado, it's the 
police department because the depart- 
ment of Social services is not on call 24 
hours a day; 7 days a week. In three 
states tt*s the district attorney; and in a 
few other states, it's the juvenile court. 

Without being negative, this might be a 
good time to suggest that-while, perhaps, 
it is the department of social services that 
should receive the report— it might be 
wiser if we were to talk about a new 
entity when we ask for a diagnosis and a 
prognosis of child abuse. My suggestion— 
and it*s not unique— is the creation of a 
multi disciplinary team to do the diagnosis 
and prognosis. Allow the department of 
social services to receive the report and 
perhaps make the investigation, but allow 
this child protection team-wlth, say, a 
representative from the medical profes- 
sion, a representative from the pro- 
fession, a social worker, a representative 
of the juvenile court and a representative 
of a law enforcement agency-to deter- 
mine whether or not this is abuse. If it is 
abu.se, should we be Tiling a petition in 
the juvenile court? And what type of 
treatment does this family need? 
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You can call it a child prot^jction 
team^ or unit; in some places we refer to 
them as SCAN [Suspected Child Abuse 
and Neglect) teams. But the basic con- 
cept involves formation of a group with 
collective expertise* I hope this doesn't 
sound too revolutionary, because it's not. 
There are probably 150 to 200 child 
protection teams around the country 
right now, and there are a number of 
SCAN teams. Legislatively, it's not 
unique. Massachusetts already has it in its 
law on a voluntary basis. The Colorado 
legiJilature has a bill in front of it right 
now that would make it mandatory in 
every Colorado county to have an ap- 
pointed child protection team responsible 
for coordinating treatment, diagnosis and 
the prognosis of child abuse ^nd neglect. 

Who has to make the reports under the 
mandatory reporting statute? Every slate 
specifically mandates a profession or a 
group of professions to report suspected 
cases of child abuse* Unfortunately, some 
states still limit the reporting to physi- 
cians and the medical community. 

Today an adequate mandatory report- 
ing statute makes ever>' attempt at identi- 
fying the child abuse case as quickly as 
possible so that there's no further damage 
to the child* The real purpose of report- 
ing is to identify the child in peril as 
quickly as possible and^ once idenlitled. 
to bring all the resources of the state to 
bear in an effort to protect the child. 

Child abuse is not a single attack. It's 
usually a number of attacks over a period 
of time, growing more severe the longer 
the attacks go on. You could say that ihe 
severity of the injuries tti the child is 
directly proportionate to the duration of 
the abusive hehavior. 

Rule numher 1: Hvery case of child 
abuse is a potentially terminal easc\ or a 
potentially capital case* Once you recog- 
nize that child abuse is continual trauma, 
a number of injuries over a period of 
lime, it is easier to accept tbe concept 
thill we need lo be reporting the bruises. 
Ihe unexplained cuts, the child who shies 
away from adulls as if he was going to be 
struck* 

Persons mandated to report should be 
those persons who come inlo daily con- 
tact wilh the children, have an opportu- 
nity to Identify ir^uries lo the child at the 
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earliest possible point in time and then 
report it. A large number of states now 
require that teachers, social workers, day 
care workers, preschool workers and sum- 
mer Camp couniielors all report-and they 
should. 

The next reftponse isn't an unusual 
one. "What happens if I do report a case 
of child abuse and it eventually turns out 
to be accidental trauma. Can't tlie parents 
turn around and sue me for defamation 
of character, invasion of privacy, libel or 
slander?" Td have to say: '^Rest assured, 
they can't." 

Every state's mandatory reporting stat- 
ute has a provision which offers immuni- 
ty* The provision simply says that tliose 
people who report in good faith are free 
from any criminal or civil liability* What 
does "good faith'* mean? In layman's 
terms, it means "with a good heart/' If 
you see a case and you honestly believe 
there is child abuse and you report it, you 
are immune from any liability. 

I've got a personal standard and I'll 
pass it along to you. I^m calling it rule 
number 2: If there is a doubt, resolve the 
doubt in favor of the child and report. 
It's better to be safe than sorry. 

That very neatly moves us along into 
another category. "What happens if I see 
a case of child abuse and I don't report 
itT* Well, first, you ought to go home and 
lock yourself in tlie closet (6r the next 
three months because chances are that 
the child is going to be reinjured-and the 
next time more seriously. Secondly, 
about half the stales liave a criminal 
provision in their mandatory reporting 
statute, wliich says that if you see a case 
of child abuse and you are mandated to 
report il. you can be held criminally 
liable if you donM. 

For all practical purposes. I don't 
think anybody can be criminally pursued 
for failure lo report. But there is one 
other factor, and that's the civil suit. A 
professional who doesn't report when lie 
sees a case of child abuse can be held 
civilly liable for tlie damages that follow 
the failure to report. 

Let me give you an example of a 
famous California case. A couple got 
married, had a little girl and then separ- 
ated. The mother and tile little giri moved 
in with a '^parumour"- that's the legal 



term. The paramour injured the child. 
The mother took the child into a pediat* 
ric dinic where three pediatricians saw 
the child. All three of them knew they 
were obligated to report, but they didn't* 
Six or eight months later the child was 
reirxjured and taken to the same three 
pediatricians. They knew it was abuse, 
but, again, they didn't report it. Remem- 
ber abuse becomes more serious the 
longer it goes on. The next time, there 
was permanent injury— blind, deaf, dumb 
and totally patalzed, tiie chiid would t>e a 
vegetable for the rest of her life. 

The natural father took action, claim- 
ing that if the doctors had reported the 
case the Orst time around, the child 
wouldn't have been seriously injured. The 
case was settled out of court and the 
physicians ended up paying $600,000. 
The interesting thing is that somewhere 
along the way the department of social 
services was notified and tt^ey did— 
nothing. They were also sued for profes- 
sional negligence and they ended up 
paying 560,000, The police also had been 
notified and wCre mandated to investi- 
gate. They did nothing and they were also 
sued under the doctrine of professional 
negligence. They also ended up paying 
560,000, 

A professional who fails to report a 
case of child abuse is leaving himself open 
to a suit for civil damages. There's a 
second case in California now, one in 
Iowa and one in Fbrida, None of the 
cases that are going on now are under %2 
million, 

Vm going to talk about one more thing 
in the mandatory reporting statute— the 
central registry. This is an office— usually 
in the department of social services, but 
sometimes in the police department-that 
houses ali reports of suspected child 
abuse, Hypothetically, when you get all 
these reports of suspected child abuse 
together, you should be able to do three 
things with them: 

(1) You can turn out statistics by the 
barrelfuL If there's one thing politicians 
understand and appreciate, it's statistics. 
Texas, as a result of increased reporting 
statistics, has 200 new workers in the 
department of social services. 

(2) The records in the central re^stry 
should be available for diagnostic services. 



(3) You can use the figures in the 
central registry as a tracking device for 
abusive parents and abused children. 

A central registry is a good tracking 
device, but it raises a number of civil 
hbertarian <luestions. If you're drafting 
laws, you might as well be aware of them. 
Here we are listing suspected abusers- 
potential criminals. Most states don*t give 
the persons listed in the central registry a 
right to appeal. There's usually no avenue 
for the expungement of records and 
there's usually no avenue for the sealing 
of records. 

Who are the child abusers? It's virtual* 
ly impossible to categorize abusing par- 
ents into any one socioeconomici reli- 
gious or ethnic background. The sad fact 
is that we see badly abused black chil- 
dren, badly abused red children^ badly 
abused brown children and badly abused 
biack-and-blue children. The parents are 
blue-collar workers, while-collar workers 
and professionals; and they can be Protes- 
tant* Jewish, Catholic, Methodist, Baptist 
or Unitarian. 

If there is any one constant factor that 
characterizes all of the abusing parents, 
it's the fact that they were probably 
abused themselves as children. It's not 
just that the child is hard to handlei or 
that the child has certain characteristics 
that bring on the attack. It's a number of 
elements. I*ve already mentioned one: the 
parents were abused themselves. Another 
thing is— and It almost seems to be law of 
nature-that a female who was abused in 
her childhood is attracted to and finds an 
abused male. They are attracted to each 
other just like the opposite poles of a 
magnett and they get married and have 
children. 

Second, the parents are isolated, lone- 
ly and friendless. They have no neighbors, 
friends or relatives upon whom they can 
calMn Lvmje of need. They are locked up 
with their own personal problems and 
with a crying, demanding child. 

Third, there is a "crisis" of some sort 
that precedes and precipitates the attack. 
The crisis doesn't have to he a big 
one— sometimes just a marital spat. 

When you mix these three elements 
together—past conditioning, i5;olation and 
crisis— it's only a que.stion of time until 
you reach the iiu'vi tabic. It almost sounds 
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iilce a disease, like alcoholism or an 
emotional disorder, and that's just how I 
like to think cif it. The question has to be 
asked, what's the value of criminal prose- 
cution in these cases? My answer would 
be, there little if any pragmatic value in 
the criminal prosecution of these cases. 

In the first place, if you want to be 
practical, it's a very difficult case to 
prove. To successfully prosecute in the 
criminal courts, a district attorney is 
going to have to show a criminal act, 
criminal intent, and then prove luc case 
beyond all reasonable doubt. Tt would be 
nice if the attack took place in Central 
Park with 50 eyewitnesses, but it usually 
takes place in the privacy of the home 
when only the mother, father and child 
are present. You can*t force the abuser to 
take the stand because that violates his or 
her constitutional rights. 

There is a doctrine in the law that 
designates husband and wife communica- 
tion as confidential und prevents those 
communications from being presented in 
court as evidence. In most states, the 
status of confidential communication be- 
tween husband and wife is abrogated 
before tii& juvenile court in cases of child 
abuse and neglect. However, it's one thing 
to abrogate something, but it's another to 
actually get one spouse to testify against 
the other. 

That leaves you with the child and you 
have three types of children: the dead 
child who can't testify, the child that is 
too young to testify and the older child 
who can testify. But he's not crazy-he 
knows he stands a good chance of evei^ 
tualiy going buck into that home. 

That leaves the district attorney with 
circumstantial evidence and it's very diffi- 
cult to prove a criminal case beyond all 
reasonable doubt with only circumstan- 
tial evidence- But suppose he does prove 
his case. Usually we get a punitive judge 
who comes down hard and says **x 
number of years in the slammer/' 

But jail sentences are notoriously short 
and, with good behavior^ they are even 
shorter* These parents are usually quite 
young, quite capable of having additional 
children once they are released and quite 
capable of abusing them again. Those 
abused children grow into abusive par- 
ents. Injure their children, and you have 



that whole cycle going around again. You 
certainly haven*t cured the disease-what 
you've cured is your need for retribution. 

The rather sad fact ^ that we are very 
adept in identifying these cases, and we're 
rather adept in getting the cases into 
court. The judge is left with three alterna- 
tives (other than Jailing the abusive par- 
ent)* He can terminate parental rights, he 
can return the child to the home under 
court supervision or he can place the 
child in a foster home. The last two 
options assume that there is treatment 
out there somewhere. The idea is that the 
court can convene in six months and the 
judge can say to the social worker, **How 
are we coming along?*' And the social 
worker can say, **The mother and father 
have been in treatment and they have 
shown excelJent progress. We suggest that 
the child be returned and the family 
reunited," 

Tn most cases, in most communities, 
and at most times, there is no treatment 
available. That^s not to say that there 
aren't treatment programs available, it's 
just to say that we're not utilizing them* 
Programs have been developed and some 
of them are very effective. We have crisis 
nurseries, lay therapy programs. Parents 
Anonymous and Families Anonymous 
programs. There are therapeutic play 
schoob, residential treatment facilities, 
foster grandparents and group psycho- 
therapy. We don't even use the services 
that we do have available— health, mental 
health, Red Cross, schools. Head Start, 
hospitals and so on. 

There is also a tremendous amount of 
territorial imperative. "It's my program, 
it belongs to me. I'm not going to farm 
the treatment out tci anybody else." 

So, rule number I ^ Every case of child 
abuse is a potential terminal case. 

Rule number 2: When there is doubt, 
resolve that doubt in favor of the child. 

Rule number 3: In almost all cases in 
which a child is abused, there's a very 
good chance that he's going to grow Into 
adulthood as a potential abusing parent. 

Kule number 4: If you want a cure 
and not retribution, then you want ther* 
apy rather than a short stay in the 
slammer. 

And rule number 5: Probably in no 
other area are you going to run into as 
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much territorial imperative as you do iti 
child abuse and neglect. 

Now some of you have probably been 
wondering about this chair to the left 
here. That's my visual effect. J call it "My 
spokesman for children who can't speak 
for themselves, the defender of children's 
rights" and^ if you'll excuse the pJay on 
words, "the seat of justice/' You're say- 
ing that there is no one sitting in the 
chair, right? That's right. 

Bringing the expertise of the medical 
profession to the problem of child alHJSe 
and neglect was Barton Schmitt with the 
University of Colorado Medical Center in 
Denver. Dr Schmitt described methods 
of detecting child abuse and preferred 
methods of deaNng with abuse problems, 

Vm going to run quickly through some 
things that have to do with the full 
spectrum of child abuse and neglect 
because it certainly has changed over the 
years. Fifteen or 20 years ago we were 
worried about the child with 10 fractures 
and subdural hematomas, but now we 
also worry about a lot more children who 
have suffered less abuse and have not yet 
sustained a m^oriiuury. 

For example, there is medical care 
neglect where a child does not receive 
necessary medical care. There is nutrition- 
al neglect— very youngs dependent babies 
who do not receive enough food and 
become malnourished. There is sexual 
abuse^ such as incest, molestation, expo> 
surCj etc. Safety neglect occurs when very 
young children are injured as a result of 
being left alone at home or are allowed to 
roam around the neighborhood alone. 
Emotional abuse is a sticky issue but, 
obviously when a parent is grossly psy- 
chotic or suicidal, the children should not 
be left in the home* Educational neglect 
refers to repeated failure to send ^ child 
to school. 

The question is always asked,'*Aren*t 
parents allowed to punish their kids 
anymore?** J think 90 percent of children 
in this country are reared with a good 
amount of physical punishment^ and 
we're not going to outlaw that. It doesn^t 
leave bruises. Less than 5 percent of 
American children ever end up with a 
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bruise from a parent and most have it 
happen Only Once-when the parent loses 
control 

When does it become physical abuse? 
When do we have to make sure this 
family gets some counseling so that the 
child doesn't get reii^ured: With 20 
bruises? A ruptured eardrum? Or a de- 
tached retina? With a young child, under 
a year, there should be no bruises; with 
an older child, no more than two bruises 
and not on more than One occasion. 
Repeated bruising should be worrisome 
and should be evaluated. Bruises about 
the head and face is certainly serious at 
ai^y age. 

You have to be able to decipher what 
a bruise means. In many ways, the bruises 
speak for the child who can't speak for 
himself. For example, a loop mark on a 
child^s back, caused by a doubled-over 
cord he has been hit with, is clearly 
reccgnizeable* So is a coat hanger bruise. 
Grab marks are ovaUhaped bruises. When 
a child is grabbed very hard it usually 
leaves a red mark that goes away in 30 
minutes. But if the child is squeezed very 
hard and shaken^ it can leave bruise 
marks. 

In the process of trying to keep a baby 
from crying, the obvious thing is to feed 
the child more. Sometimes the bottle is 
jammed into the baby's mouth and tbe 
mouth is bruised— sometimes the upper 
lip is torn loose. Bruises in that are?., in 
that age group, usually mean that some- 
body tried to silence the child. We have 
found cord marks about the ankles indi- 
cating that the child was tied to a bed 
while the parents were out. Jf they had 
been applied long enough, the child could 
have ended up with gangrene, amputation 
and who knows what else. 

Of children wh<$"have subdural hema^ 
tomas— blood clots on the brain that 
cause great pressure and damage— over 
half of them don't have any associated 
fractures of the skull, no bruises and no 
swelling. They result from taking a young 
child by the arms or shoulders and 
shaking him back and forth violently. His 
head bobs about and the veins on the 
surface of the brain start tearing and 
blood clots form. 

The key thing that radiology has 
helped with in the child abuse area— and 
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all these children get total body x-rays^is 
the chip fracture. When u Uttle triangle of 
bone is torn off on the arm or leg, it's 
from grabbing a child by the arms or legs 
and giving him a real wrenching, twisting, 
jerking motion. 

So much for diagnostic aspects. 1 want 
to make some brief comments about 
what happens to these children in a 
hospital setting. Children who are seen in 
hospitals and have injuries that suggest 
child abuse or neglect usually are admit* 
ted. Although the child usually doesn't 
need to be admitted for medical reasons, 
he cotiJd go home and suffer a much 
graver injury the same evening. 

Obviously, we treat the physical prob- 
lems as needed. The parents are very 
conscious of what we're doing, and they 
need a lot of communication regarding 
their child's physical problems. We try 
very early to get a detailed history from 
the parents because if they get an inkling 
that we are going to pursue u child abuse 
diagnosis, they'll go home and work on a 
better story— so there won't be any dis- 
crepancies between the two parents. 

What do we tell the parents? We don't 
try to deceive them about what's really 
happening. We explain that although they 
have given us an account of their child's 
injuries, it couldn't have happened that 
way— that the only way these injuries 
could have happened is that some human 
being caused them and that person ob- 
viously needs a lot of help. We tell them 
that we are required by state law to 
report the incident to the child protec- 
tion agency. 

We also.find that about 20 percent of 
the siblings have an injury, too, so it*s 
worth seeing them. Over time, about 50 
percent of the siblings are also injured by 
caretakers. 

We report the case officially by phone. 
Then we send in a written medical state- 
ment that can be used by the protective 
service agency. We have a social worker in 
the hospital involved on our team. She is 
needed to do family evaluation and to 
make a decision as to whether we need a 
psychatrist in the case. Ten to 20 percent 
of the^ie cases require a psychiatrist to 
determine whether the family is treatable 
or incurable. 

Sometimes the social worker has to get 
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involved in crisis therapy. The parents are 
often very depressed when they come in. 
The physicians don't Ijave time to s^t 
down with them for two hours and can 
usually only tell them what is happening 
to the child medieally. Sometimes he 
threatens to take his child out of the 
hospital. At that point we tell the parents 
that that would result in a kidnapping 
charge. We tell them that if they cooper* 
ate things will go well, but if they do 
something like that, they'll be dealing 
with the police. 

Then we have a dispositional confer- 
ence and that's where we poo! our diag* 
nostic information. After everyone— 
physician, social worker, child welfare 
worker— has completed his or her evalua- 
tion, we meet and work on the premise 
that we*re dealing with a decision that 
could, if we make an error, result in the 
death of a child. So we pool our informa- 
tion. We check each other to make sure 
we haven't overlooked something. The 
chances of error go down when you've 
got several people involved in making a 
decision about wh.it is best for a given 
child and for his or her family. 

A couple of final comments on why 1 
tliink we all need to be very much 
involved in this problem and Jn working 
hard at changing the system currently in 
effect in many parts of the country. If 
you look at some of the studies on 
tomorrow's juvenile delinquents or hard- 
core criminals^ if we want to address 
ourselves to violence in this country, 
we've got to look at this problem and try 
to change our response to it. 

Of the children who are abused, at 
least half of them are reinjured if there is 
no intervention. Of the overall group. 10 
to 20 percent of the lime the second 
injury js a major one that leaves a lifelong 
handicap-and some of them die. The 
death rate for children abused a second 
time £oes up to about 10 percent. A child 
under six months of age. who has a major 
injury the tlrst time and is sent home 
without a lot of therapy being provided, 
has a 50 percent chance of being killed. 

Both the children who are physically 
reinjured. jnd those who are not. live in 
fear. I am talking about the school-age 
child who doesn't go home from school, 
the preschooler who pleads with his 
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teacher to take him home, the young 
child who cowers in corners at home and 
listens to footsteps, hoping it*s not his 
father coming home. There is a look of 
terror in these children's eyes. 

These children deserve a concentrated 
effort on our part to counteract the 
distress and anguish under which they 
live. I hope your presence here today 
means thiit you and your states ^e 
committed to a long-term, meaningful 
program to deal with child abuse and 
neglect. 

Wrapping up the second day was Pat 
BeezJey^ assistant director of the National 
Center for the Protection and Treatment 
of Child Abuse and Neglect in Denver A 
Social worker, Ms. Beezley discussed 
treatment modalities for dealing with the 
problems of child abuse and neglect 

Today, as I talk about child abuse, Vm 
not talking about a specific psychiatric 
disorder. Rather, Tm talking about a 
distorted, disordered pattern of child 
rearing that is an extreme. lt*s at the far 
end of a continuum of something that is 
socially acceptable in our society— that is, 
the use of physical discipline with our 
children. The iise of violence or force to 
bring about conformity to a set of stan- 
dards is very acceptable in our society. 
We use it with other countries, we use It 
with criminalsi we use it with our chil- 
dren; and, only fairly recently, have we as 
a group begun to question it. 

Child abuse happens with all races, all 
classes , and all religions. We don*t (ike to 
believe that. We like to believe that we*re 
an exception-that middle-class people or 
Whites or Blacks or Jews or Chicanos are 
exceptions. They're not. We do see more 
in lower socioeconomic classes because 
poverty is a stress. There is no way out 
for poor people. Wealthier people send 
their kids to summer camp; they buy an 
airplane ticket and ship them off to 
relatives for a month when they're under 
stress. Poor people very often can*t afford 
sitterSi and they can't afford vacations. 
Also, they tend to show up at public 
hospitals so that their detection rate is, of 
course, going to be higher. 

I do want to stress, however, that 
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alleviating poverty is not going to cure 
child abuse because we are talking about 
a stylized, repetitive pattern. It would 
relieve some of the stress, but it would 
not change the basic practice of disci- 
pline. 

There is a small group of abusive 
parents (we guess around 10 to 20 per- 
cent) who are psychotic, schizophrenic or 
have long histories of alcoholism or drug 
addiction. Their attachment to a particu- 
lar child is so distorted that U just cannot 
be changed. For that small group of 
people, we believe that they deserve 
treatment in their own right, but not 
around the relationship with the child. 
We frequently recommend that the child 
be placed, that relinquishment or termi- 
nation be sought and that the parents get 
treatment for themselves. 

We are beginning to find another 
group of parents that are untreatable. 
They are in families where we find a very 
serious neglect component as well as 
abuse. We can sometimes stop the abuse 
but some of the neglect continues no 
matter what we do. 

We're frequently askedi *'Who batters 
children the most, men or women?** It 
doesn't seem to make a lot of difference 
because both parents are always involved 
in one of two ways. One is usually the 
attacker. The other one either knows it is 
going on and passively does nothing to 
stop it. Or actively sets it up to happen. 
That parent never lays a hand on the 
child, but complains so much, and gets 
the spouse so upset that the spouse then 
does the attacking. 

The first task for alt of us, when it 
comes to helping in this Held, is to deal 
with our own attitudes-and that's a very 
difficult thing to do. I think the first 
stage that most of us go through is one of 
denial and disbelief. We often see this in 
people who are new to the field-our 
interns, our residents and social work 
students at the hospital They are always 
sure that there's an explanation, that the 
ii\jury was an accident of some sort. 

^fter that, there is a stage of anger. We 
aFejust filled with rage that such a thing 
could happen. If I go into a ward and see 
a child, wrapped in bandages and in 
traction, and then liave to leave that ward 
and walk into another room to talk to the 
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parents, I can still get very angry. So I 
don't do it* I avoid that hospital ward and 
I avoid seeing that child if I think it's 
going to prevent my being available to 
the parents. 

If we can get past those two thinp, 
then we can be of help. For myself, the 
thing that probably helped most was 
trying to understand why these parents 
are the way they are* They are not so 
much abusive parents as they are chil- 
dren—grown up— who were abused and 
neglected in their early years* Td like to 
backtrack for a few minutes and eo 
through the development of an abusive 
parent. 

These parents, when they were chil- 
dren, felt very neglected and deprived; 
they had very little of that nurturing or 
mothering that most of us have. They 
grew up knowing that, if it came to a 
choice, their parents would PUt their own 
interests first. What does that contribute 
tc? A feeling of being worthless and 
unimportant. 

Second, they grew up with parents 
who had very high expectations for them. 
They expected prompt obedience, and 
they expected everything to be perfect. 
They also expected the child to take care 
of them. We*veseen children 3 and 4 years 
old, bringing toast and juice and slippers 
to parents in the morning. It is a kind of 
role reversal that has taken place very 
early. 

Third, these parents have "o other 
reasonably good models in their early life. 
When you and 1 think back, it was not 
oniy our parents who were there for us, 
there was a favorite aunt, a good neighbor 
or a school teacher who really cared. 
These kids, for the most part, do not have 
that. The reason is that their parents can't 
tolerate it. They are so jealous when their 
child cares about anyone else that they 
prevent it. 

Finally, these parents, as kids, grew up 
with a lot of physical abuse. It's not 
always true. Once In a while you will find 
an abusive parent who wasn't abused 
himself, but that is rare. You often find 
that these parents are not aware that they 
were abused— they consider tlieir own 
abuse appropriate discipline because they 
had misbehaved. 

With that kind of idea about their 



childhood, we can expect hell when they 
reach adolescence— and that's what hap- 
pens. What you've got is an adolescent 
who has nothing going for him* So, what 
frequently happens js they hook up with 
the first guy or &al t**ey mt^t who looks 
the least bit appealing. They marry very 
young and they have incredible expecta- 
tions. They hope that their new spouse is 
going to meet all their needs and make up 
to them for all the deprivation they have 
had. And when it doesn't work, they get 
disappointed. 

So, as that marriage disappoints them^ 
they turn to a baby as the ultimate 
solution. Most pregnancies in abusive 
families are planned. It's not so true with 
neglect, but it*s very true of abuse. 
Abortion is not, therefore, the answer 
because these people want their chii- 
dren-but they want them in order to 
satisfy their own needs. 

At the time of birth many things can 
go wrong. The child can be of the wrong 
sex, for example, or the baby can be 
premature. Sometimes, the baby just cries 
and fusses a lot. I've seen young mothers 
shcke their babies in the nursery at a very 
early stage when the baby is screaming, 
and they say, "Look, he's abeady mad at 
me; he already knows that I'm not going 
to be a good mother." 

Very often, abusive parents have very 
poor marital relationships and, very fre- 
quently, a poor sexual relationship as 
well. These parents get very little pleasure 
out of life. They have often never been to 
a party or a movie. By the time the 
children are 3 or so, many of these same 
characteristics can be seen. They also 
don't know how to have fun. We put 
them into the play room and they just 
stand there and, often there is a kind of 
depression about them. Others are still 
flighting. These children haven't retreated 
yet; they still have some faith that they 
can change thlnp and are not afraid to 
protest, even though it gets them into 
trouble. 

Our main goal in working with parents 
is to stop the physical abuse. We all have 
many other kinds of goals for parents, 
but if we're going to treat them around 
child abuse, that has to be our primary 
goal. To get to that, however, there are 

^ many other substeps that we have to go 
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through. It mean;: helping a parent feel 
better about himself, helping him to use 
lifelines, to devulop a sense of trust and 
to have somu faith in other people and in 
himself. It also means creating for him 
some pleasurable kinds of experiences, in 
groups or as an individual, so that he can 
start huving some fun and allow his child 
to have fun also. These are hard steps and 
they take a long time. 

Treatment for child abusers is not 
St. n or nine months, it*s years. We never 
close a case at the center. We continue 
with our families on a never-ending basis. 
That doesn*t mean we see them every 
week because we couldn't do that. Jt 
means that we say to them, "When you 
find yourself in crisis again, don*t wait— 
come back/* That is the kind of availabil- 
ity that has to be provided. One of the 
reasons that child welfare departments 
have so many difficulties is because, with 
their caseloads, they need to close cases 
and move on* The only way a parent can 
get back into the system is to create 
another crisis. 

In terms of treatment, there are two 
things to keep in mind. You have to have 
the right people doing it, and you have to 
have the right type of modality. In terms 
of the people, we look for people who 
have basically good backgrounds them- 
selves; people who have a lot to give. 
They need to be people who can tolerate 
the dependency of others because that's 
what is going to happen. Whether youVe 
an analyst or a paraprofessional. you're 
going to become a parent figure to these 
people. 

We look for employees who are willing 
to be available, who give out home phone 
numbers and who will work on a week- 
end if need be. They must be very 
cautious about giving advice and slow 
with criticism. And they must be willing 
to wait for change in small steps. It you 
expect overnight cures, this is not the 
kind of work for you. 

In terms of modalities. Td like to give 
you an overview of some of tlie things 
weVe tried at the center. We don't believe 
they are the only modalities for child 
abuse, but they are things that work for 
us and that other places around the 
country are beginning to try. 

First of all. we believe very strongly in 



what we call a **lay therapy program/* 
This is a program of para profession a Is 
who are very carefully screened and 
trained to be mothering figures and 
friends to abusive parents. They do most 
of their work in the parents* home, and 
they are available on call. They spend a 
lot of lime with families imtially, up to 
10 hours a week when the case is new. In 
our years with lay therapists, only once 
have we had a child get a serious reir\jury 
when there was a lay therapist involved 
with the family. 

Second, as a sort of a backup service, 
there is what we call a "crisis nursery." 
This is a dropoff facility-^open 24 hours a 
day every day of the year-where parents 
under stress can leave their children with 
very few questions asked. When we start- 
ed out, we used a lot of volunteers and a 
lot of college students. With experience 
our wisdom has increased and we now 
realize that these children are very dis- 
turbed and they need very good care. 
You can*t use volunteers who know 
nothing about child development and 
expect good things to happen. You can 
supplement the staff with college-level 
people and volunteers, but youVe got to 
have somebody on every shift who knows 
what to do with these kids. 

Another type of treatment that has 
worked very welt across the country Is 
Parents Anonymous. These groups are 
usually started by parents and under 
professional spon.sorship. We also believe 
there is a place for more traditional group 
psychotherapy. Some of our parents are 
not so afraid of authority figures and 
don*t need the ''anonymous*' connota- 
tions. 

For a long time we neglected the needs 
of the children and directed most of our 
treatment toward parents- Now we have 
play therapy programs and therapeutic 
play schools for children. Just like wc 
don't close the case on the parent, we 
don*t close the case on the child. There 
was One child that had been in treatment 
10 months before his mother pulled him 
out. A therapist tried very hard to under- 
stand the reason for this, hut the mother 
wouidn*t bring him back. Nine months 
later she asked if she could bring him 
back again and, without any red tape, we 
started the s;nue week. That k'lwd of 
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availability needs to be provided for the 
children as well as for the parents. 

The last kind of treatment 1 want to 
mention here today is very experimental 
and, at this point, Vm not advocating 
it-that is, residential family care. For a 
Long time weVe been saddened by what 
we see happening In families when chil- 
dren are put into foster care. Recently, 
we*ve begun taking whole family units 
into the center £)s an alternative to foster 
carcp There have been headaches! We 
were not prepared f >r ^hc chaos and 
disorganization that -irr^Tites, But we're 
very hopeful because it is an opportunity 
to get in there and move things much 
more quickly. Of course this is a selected 
group of people-parents who are moti- 
vated to put up with the difficulties of 
group living in order to have their chil- 
dren with them. In the next couple of 
years we hope to have a lot more to say 
about this. 

Finallyj Td like to sliare with you 
some of the reasons things are not hap- 



pening. There are lay therapy programs, 
crisis nurseries and so forth being started 
across the country^ but in many places 
nothing is happening. I believe that when 
it comes right down to it, it*s not just 
money. It's what Brian [Fraser] referred 
to as '"territorial imperative"- the diffi- 
culty that disciplines have in working 
together. Social workers have for a long 
time claimed child abuse as their specialty 
and that just can't happen. The multi- 
disciplinary approach is the only way to 
BO. 

If we work together, we can do a lot 
of things. For me, personally, sometimes 
the business of working together, getting 
financing and working on administrative 
Problems is more difficult than working 
with abusive parents. As depressing as it 
seems, in terms of what these parents are 
like^ you do see a change and it is 
hopeful And that's the thought I would 
like to leave you with today— there really 
is hope. 



III. Day Care Issues 



The third day of the conferences was 
devoted to day care issues thet are of 
current concern in the states and in 
Washington. Sam Granato^ former 
director of the Day Care Services Division 
of the Office of Child Development (now 
director of Alaska's division of social 
services) commented on the inadequacies 
of existing licensing practices and on 
possible means of dealing with them. 

As many of you may knoWj I have 
been on special assignmenl during the 
past two and one-half years in Vermont 
and Oregon working with state children*s 
agencies. During that period I was fortu- 
nate to participate in some of the valu- 
able work done by ECS and, IhuSi keep in 
touch with the realities of what has been 
happening elsewhere \n the nation. 

As 3 result, ] have come to believe that 
there are five key tasks in day care with 
which we should concern ourselves during 
the next two years: 

• To ensure that federal standards 
(FIDCR) are appropriately drawn and 
defensible, in scientific terms, as mini- 
mums to achieve developmental goals. 

• To increase management capabilities 
and to ensure thai our practices are 
geared to making the best use of limited 
funds. 

• To improve our capabilities and tech- 
ni^jucs for self-assessment at the day care 
facility level 

• To either abandon regulation of day 
care services or to strengthen present 
licensing systems so that^an adequate Job 
can be done, 

• To build throughout the nation neigh- 
borhood day care service systems thai 
include family day care homes. 

Recently, two significant events give 
us focus: the passage of Title XX of the 
Social Security Act (ihe Social Services 
Amendments of 1974) and the HEW 
audit of child care in nine states that was 
reported on late in 1974. 

By re^juiringin Title XX that the 1968 
version of FIDCR be maintained in force 
until 1977, it seems that Congressi in 
principle, supports a concept of day care 



services that is developmental in nature. 
At issue, however, is the appropriateness 
of the particular standards embodied in 
FIDCR, Accordingly, Congress has re- 
quired that the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare conduct an evalu- 
ation to determine their appropriateness 
and to report his findinp to Congress in 
1977. 

The Office of Child Development, 
anticipating the need to examine the 
viability of FIDCR standards, now has 
begun a major research study aimed at 
determining in scientific terms: the 
effects of different child/staff ratios on 
the behavior and development of children 
in day care and the effects of different 
levels of caregiver professionalism and 
performance as they affect the develop- 
ment of children in care. The interrela- 
tionship of these two factors, which 
highly influence personnel costs> will also 
be examined. The study will include care 
in day care centers ^nd family day care 
homes. It is expected to be concluded in 
1977 and will provide significant informa- 
tion for the report to Congress. 

Meanwhile, the DHEW audit has pro- 
vided us with more ihan enough to do 
before 1977. According to the audit, our 
track record is not good. In the nine 
states examined, it was found that the 
provisions of federal, state and local 
requirements were generally not met. To 
be specific, of 607 day care facilities 
reviewed^ 432 (40 percent) did not meet 
the required child/staff ratios; of 552 
facilities reviewed, 425 (^^ percent) did 
not meet basic health and safety require- 
ments. As a result of these findings, SRS 
[Social Rehabilitation Services, HEW] is 
planning to undertake a miyor review of 
state activities in day care to identify 
specific areas of noncompliance and to 
assist states in meeting requirements. 

States, with the belp of SRS^ must 
begin to establish and implement reliable 
systems for ensuring that required stan- 
dards are met and maintained at the day 
care facility level, for providing the train- 
ing and technical assistance necessary to 
accomplish that goal, and for ensuring 
that maximum use is nude of the funds 
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available. Such activity is now underway 
in HEW Region X (Alaska, Washington, 
Oregon and Idaho) where the federal 
government, the states and day care 
operators are working cooperatively to 
assess their activities, to identify specific 
problems to be resolved and to develop 
plans for improvement. 

If we are to reguhte effectively, licens- 
ing staffs must be increased, training of 
licensors must be continuous, new tech- 
niques must be developed and implement- 
ed, and port must be forthcoming 
when le^^ action Is required. More 
should be done to increase pubUc aware- 
ness and public support of licensing and 
more should be done to help parents 
evaluate potential day care arrangements 
befc^ placing their children-and to re- 
port to the Hcensing agency any situation 
they believe to be below standard. Public- 
ally financed day care programs should 
provide for incentive payments as a 
means of encouraging improvements. 
And, training and technical assistance 
should be extended to all day care opera- 
tions willing to engage in a program of 
self-assessment and quality improvement. 

Lastly^ I believe that it is essential that 
we begin to establish, on a neighborhood 
basis throughout the nation, systems of 
day care that include homes as well as 
centers. We can no longer allow the myth 
to continue that developmental goals can 
be achieved only through center arrange- 
ments. Family day care is not only an 
appropriate, but often a desirable vehicle 
for achieving development of children. 
This has been demonstrated repeatedly in 
the experience of many of us and '*t was 
recently reinforced in a special demon- 
stration project sponsored by OCD. 

The project sites studied were in 
Oregon, Wisconsin, Montana, Oklahoma, 
Alabama and ^Pennsylvania. I commend to 
your review the report of this project 
(DHEW Publication No. OHD 75-1074, 
Finai Report on Family Home Day Care 
Systems Demonstration Project) and an 
additional document that describes the 
value of such systems, A Family Day Care 
Study (Child Care Resource Center: Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts). The latter docu* 
ment provides a great deal of useful 
information about the experience of nine 
neighborhood systems in the state. 



Neighborhood-based day care systems 
should, ] believe, be the base on which we 
build improved and expanded services. 
They provide a means for simplifying for 
parents the identification of good day 
care resources and they provide the op- 
portunity for assisting parents in selecting 
a plan that makes sense for their child 
without being bounced from agency to 
agency. They provide a vehicle for 
planned self-assessment and for focusing 
ongoing training and technical assistance. 
And they provide a means for elevating 
the status of caregivers to a level in 
Iceeping with their duties and responsi- 
bilities. They also provide a means for 
improved funds management and, finally, 
they provide a vehicle for improved regu- 
lation. 

This, then, is where I believe we 
should be putting our emphasis in the 
years to come. It we succeed, then we 
will have a foundation on which day care 
services in the nation can be expanded 
and improved. 

Rolland Gerhart Jr*, director of the 
Vermont Office of Child Development, 
discussed the practical requirements of a 
good day care licensing system. 

We are here to examine the practical 
problems of delivering services to young 
children and their families. Day care 
licensing not only has its problems— in 
administration, implementation and poti- 
Itcs— but it is often considered a problem 
itself, one of the more formidable prob- 
lems in the ivay of offering services to 
children and their families. 

Like so many other people in the area 
of day care licensing, I have had the 
opportunity to participate in both the 
implementation of licensing as a licenser 
and the administration of licensing as an 
executive. During these several years, 1 
have learned about the public frustration 
with licensing as well as the internal 
frustration within licensing. Although I 
am sure I have not h^d to vt^restle with all 
the questions there are about licensing 
and certainly feel I do not have all the 
answers, I do have some suggestions to 
humbly offer toward solving some licens- 
ing problems. 
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A good, viable licensing law is essential 
to buiMing popular public support, and 
operational equity and honesty. But the 
bigger law is not necessarily the better 
law. Neither is a clear law or a vague law 
necessarily the better law. The better law 
is the document that articulates the 
state's conscience and wtU toward regulat- 
ing day care services with realistic inten- 
tions to use its resources aniJ regulatory 
powers. Laws that mean what they say 
and say what they mean have the best 
chance of being understood, supported, 
implemented and enforced. 

I am told that some state day care 
licensing laws are somewhere between the 
"Impossible Dream** and "Mission Impos- 
sible/* Some states have to labor because 
of their law snd some states labor against 
the pressure of the awkwardness of their 
law* A good law is one you can comfort- 
ably and confidently work with. 

Regulations or requirements are a 
more popular area of confrontation and 
confusion than the law simply because 
there are more of them all the lime. Not 
only is the number of regulations amaz- 
ing-emphasis on maze-hut the interpre- 
tive material or apology surrounding 
them is, at times, something to behold* 

Some regulations have whole sym- 
phony scores of footnotes following, or 
the ^'satisfactory compliance'* schemes 
attending are so directive or imaginative 
that one could wonder if regulations or 
requirements might someday become an 
art form or a new type of poetry. I am 
Mire we all can think of many reasons 
*vhy a regulation needs to be, but simplic^ 
ity -born of tJie recognition that they are 
designed to educate, protect and serve the 
public-should be as big a consideration 
in regulation writing as the legal regula- 
tory intent. Regulations that need contin* 
ual apology or explanation can drain the 
resources of the licensing agency even 
before their regulatory efficacy begins. 

To have a good home and a legitimate 
status is important to a state's licensing 
administration. The hierarchical system in 
which licensing resides is an important 
factor in what kind of licensing you will 
have. How far up or down the ladder of 
power or prestige your licensing adminis- 
tration is located may propose, if not 
lock in. its success or failure and deter- 
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mine if it*s for real or window dressing. 
Since licensing can be a political headache 
and irritant- because it so often involves 
the confrontation of the will of the state 
and the behavior of ^ citizen— every li- 
censing question should not become a 
political crisis for the governor. Too high 
an executive niche for the licensing ad- 
ministration can provide its own prob- 
lems due to overexposure to poUtics and 
the ultra precarious sensitivity that high 
public office has. On the other hand, 
licensing has too often suffered as a 
stepchild of questionable value and legiti- 
macy, attached by default or historical 
accident to some division of some state 
agency. 

Often, licensing has been placed in- 
compatibly within social welfare place- 
ment agencies or within the same division 
of government that operates or purchases 
licensed day care. These two misplace- 
ments are serioiis conflicts of interest. 
Licensing administrations must have posi- 
tions of power, respectable and viable 
enough to meet the intent of the law. In 
line departments or agencies^ licensing 
should have a direct line Co the commis- 
sioner, as does placement, protective and 
social services. 

Now, once having taken care of the 
political, textual and administrative prob- 
lemSn what do we do? Hew do we 
efficiently, effectively and pleasantly get 
the licensing job done? The answer is 
through clearly defined work systems and 
divisions of labor. There are few myster- 
ies, if any« to work: success in licensing 
requires work, policies, plans, procedures, 
materials and personnel. 

Whatever your system might be, it 
eventually stands or falls on its personnel. 
Manpower is a big question. Licensing 
needs manpower or. if you prefer, person 
power to succeed. A realistic quantifying 
of the job in terms of job duties^ responsi- 
bilities and numbers is a critical factor. 
Some licensing offices are like Cadillacs 
or Lincolns running on Honda motor- 
cycle engies. A model day care licensing 
unit cannot be built on promises, spirits 
or fantasies-it needs bodies, live workers. 
Staff inservice training is an inescapable 
nece.<yiity since regulatory orientation is 
not M.suully brought to the job by new 
employees. 



Systems that control the flow of work, 
manage deadlines, expimtion dates and 
serve the licenser are demanded if licens- 
tng k to succeed. Licensers are more 
often equal victims with applicants and 
licensees to deadlines, expiration dates 
and paper work. Control systems that 
manage the work not Ihe worker, can be 
Instituted. A gt^t^d management system 
requires of itself that a licenser do a level 
of work above clerking, typing, paper 
pushing and calendar watching. Rather 
the licenser works as a trained observer^ 
evaluator, assessor, negotiator and docU' 
mentor. 

Where day care licensing is dependent 
on other divisions of government, such as 
fire prevention, public health, environ- 
mental protection or certification-or 
whatever else-the day care licensing ad- 
ministration must have leadership and 
coordination authority if not integrating 
authority. 

Owen Morgan*s recent article about 
day care licensing is too trueJ Licensing 
is the great chase to somewhere and often 
to nowhere. The one-stop licensing shop 
is a possibility as well as a model. The 
shinjik ought lo say "Licenses" not 
"Travel Bureau*' with "Start here for 
your semlguided safari into the wonderful 
world of state bureaucracy," 

States with strong leadership can ac- 
commodate the tnrf problems of strong 
historic agencies and succeed in making a 
straight line between start and finish in 
the pursuit of a day care license. There is 
a Wiiy to get it all together and live 
happily ever after. 

Last, li^ensin^ can be helped along and 
strengthened by offering technical assis- 
tance and consultation to licensees and 
applicants to meet licensing requiremcnls 
and quality standards. Much desired 
movement toward compliance and better 
qnality day car^; results from assistance 
rather than enforcement. Licensing and 
consultation are difficult to put together 
without diluting your regulatory base, 
but it can be done and is being done. A 
model day eiire licensing system hi\s 



*Gwen Morgan, "Day Care Ucensing—ltls 
Time to Change the Rules on Regula- 
tions," Day Care and Early Childhood, 
Sept 1974. 
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in-house resources to help the operator 
succeed, 

I guess if thi^ presentation was a TV 
show, it would be time for a commercial 
or the words of the sponsor Who is our 
sponsor-^for whom do we work? Day 
care licensing is not the sponsor of 
children, families or itself-a model day 
care licensing prograrr works for and on 
behalf of children am- anulies. As long as 
we keep this In mind, we'll all have our 
show.* 

Gwen Mor^n, special consultant for the 
Massachusetts Office for Children, 
discussed the distinctions between 
minimum licensing standards for child 
care and standards that assure quality 
child care programs. She also described 
the ways in which quality may ba 
promoted and ^e necessity of organizing 
them into rational public policy. 

For years, child advocates have been 
pushing for more day care. Concern has 
been expressed over the well-known sta- 
tistics showing the enormous gap between 
the number of children of working moth- 
ers and the number of children in licensed 
day care programs. Yet all along, the day 
care advocates have been expressing an 
equal concern over quality. The press for 
more services must not result in a sacri- 
fice of the quality children need. We have 
very solid scientific evidence that poor 
programs can do serious harm* 

The states have many ways of encour- 
aging or requiring quality. Some of these 
way^ are appropriate for a basic level of 
quality tliat protects all children in child 
care, others are appropriate for assuring a 
higher level of quality. All rest on a base 
of public support. States need to think 
tlirough each of these various ways and 
make some clear decisions about where to 
place the emphasis in order lo design a 
system that relates them to one another. 

Licensing and regulation, as ways of 
izuaranteeing quality, are more important 
than the attention that has been given 
them in public policy making. Public 
policy discussions* including discussion of 
delivery systems, have understated the 
inipr>rtance of this kind of consumer 
protection. There was little federal sup- 
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port until the recent catalytic studies by 
the Office of Child Development. Yei 
licensing is our most important preventive 
consumer protection program, guarantee- 
ing the rights of children and families to 
adequate care while protecting the consti- 
tutional rights of operators. 

Why the lack of attention to quality 
support in public policy? There has been, 
first of all, confusion in public policy and 
failure to distinguish regulatory from 
nonregulatory functions (such as child 
placement). There has also been failure to 
distinguish one type of regulation from 
another-for example, licensing resulting 
from safety or health regulations as op- 
posed to licensing resulting from funding 
requirements. In addition to the confu- 
sion, there has heen a lack of interest. 

t believe one reason for this indiffer- 
ence probably stems from a basic resis- 
tance to authority common to us all. As 
Americans, we inherit a strong strain of 
"'rugged individualism"' that makes tis 
uncomfortable with authority. Licensing 
staff inhetit it, licensees inherit it and the 
public in general inherits it. Yet« when* 
ever any problem arises in our society, a 
typically American response is to gener- 
ate more regulatory law. Thus, while 
regulation is a typically American form of 
social action, our discomfort with author- 
ity makes us generally hostile to its 
enforcement, 

A final reason For our lack of interest 
in licensing may be the fact that there are 
indeed serious problems in our licensing 
programs that need correction. 

Licensing is a form of class advocacy- 
in contrast with case advocacy— that pro- 
tects all children from potentially harm- 
ful conditions. When properly implement- 
ed, it is a way of assuring a base line of 
quality below which no program may 
operate legally. Noixis Class, in his classic 
booklet published by the Children's Bur- 
eau {No. 462)^ describes a sound licens- 
ing program that heavily involves con- 
sumers and operators in setting standards. 
A regulatory syst em of this kind could he 

^Noms Class, Licensing of Child Care 
Facilities by State Welfare Departments: 
A Conceptual Statement, a publication of 
The Children's Bureau, Report No, 462 
(Washington, D,C,i U,S, Government 
Printing Office, 1968), 



used to assure rights in much the same 
way as civil tights and fair employment 
legislation have been used. 

We need better training of licensing 
staffs, the public, and especially the 
policy makers in the potential benefits of 
a well-run licensing program. In many 
states, licensing staffs are now beginning 
to have greater access* through training 
and counsel from attorney general's of- 
fices, to sound regulatory concepts and 
procedures. But they will not be able to 
take any action based on their new 
learning if the policy makers above them 
remain indifferent to the potential of 
licensing, confused between different 
forms of regulation and unwilling to hold 
the line of quality in the face of pressure 
for more services. 

We need a common terminology and ^ 
common conceptual framework to talk 
about regulation and other ways of 
achieving quality. Mr, Class has attempted 
to develop this common framework for 
discussion. Imagine a solid line, represent- 
ing a "floor'* of qualily^the line drawn 
by the state in establishing its licensing 
requirements. The requirements, repre- 
senting a consensus of different interests, 
are grouped at the line. Operating below 
that line would then be outlawed on the 
basis that it Is harmful. Also at the base 
line are health regulation and safety 
regulation. 

Other methods of regulation establish 
other requirements that are above the 
base level. High t|uality standards, for 
model programs, represent a "ceiling** of 
quality to which we aspire. This line can 
be represented by a dotted line. Between 
the floor and the reihng diffetent kind;: 
of regulation can represented. [See 
chart, page 26.1 

There are other ways of approaching 
the question of qucility that are not 
regulatory. They include consultation, 
education of the public, community or- 
ganization, tminingt evaluation snd infor- 
mation centers. These differen: ways- 
regulatory and nonregulatory- of ap- 
proaching riuality can be given '/ ^ferent 
emphases, linked together in t>rent 
ways, provided by the same or Uift reut 
agencies (or by the same or Oi^i^erent 
staffs within an agency). But they ^.^:d to 
be thought through, and $;onie i*: ional 
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reiatkonsliip between them needs to be 
estahlished. 

In each slalt. decision makers sliould 
he asking: Should it be done? Who should 
do it? Wliat should be combined and 
what should be separale? How can it be 
t^one with the least overlap and duplica- 
tion? How can it be done in the least 
amount of time for the operator? How 
can it be done without inhibiting the 
growth of a needed service? 

Starting with the box in the bottom 
right corner Un the chart), we find day 
care It c^ensing- the cornerstone of a state's 
regulijtory system. Its reqt^rements repre- 
sent a base Une of quality below which no 
program may legally operate. We can 
argue about where that base line should 
be drawn and how dose it should be to 
the level of tluulily specified in funding 
requirements, but liiere can be no argu- 
ment that, where there is h'eensing. there 
i.s the dnjwing of a line that represents a 
floor of quality, Day care licensing laws 
are not the only base line regulatory laws 
that apply to child care and day care 
licensing requirements'are not the only 
requirements. 

Safety requit^nQenls came about be- 
cause citizens, concerned with preventing 
children from being injured or dying in 
fires, demanded legislative action to re- 
quire building inspection according to a 
minimum code* Health requirements 



came about because citizens, concerned 
with preventing the spread of epidemic 
diseases, demanded legislative action to 
enforce minimum health codes. Zoning 
laws came about because states permit 
local commujiities to engage in land use 
planning and control. 

To the operator seeking zoning approv- 
al, health approval, safety approval and 
day care licensing, this base line regula- 
tion appears as a system that doesn't 
woric very well. It is important to under- 
stand that they are wrong in their diagno- 
sis—it is not a system that works badly. 
The problem is that there is no system. 
Instead there are four different m^or 
regulatory interventions, stemming from 
four different bureaucracies, created by 
four different pieces of legislation, in- 
spired by four constituencies with differ- 
ing attitudes. 

If the states are concerned for the 
children not in day care, but who also 
need the same healthi safety and care 
which these programs offer families, steps 
must be taken to create a system out of 
these regulatory actions^ and that may 
require further legislation in some states. 
There is a federal model statute that is a 
start in terms of thinking through what 
should be in a licensing bilL In some 
states, howeveri it may be desirable to 
add sections amending healthy safety or 
other legislation that may also impact 
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upfin day can; and to mandate some 
system and some rebUonsliip between 
them. 

Regutaiion through zoning is tiifferunt 
in nature from the other three babe line 
types of regulation since it focuses on 
land ratlior than on human protection. 
Zoning has twen misused by local com- 
munities lo inhibit servicesi. In Massachu- 
suttb, wu have decided that the licensing 
office bhould not he responsible for en- 
forcing zoning and that day care should 
be exempt from zoning. 

To move up a level in the list of 
regulations^ the one listed above day care 
been^iing is inspections and approval. This 
\ii a term u.sed by Mr. Class to indicate 
that a different method of regulation is 
used when a public agency operates a 
program since licensing, by definition, is 
regulation of the private sector. If chil- 
dren are lo receive equal protection^ the 
public agency bhould provide service at 
least equal in quality to services provided 
in the private sector. Conceivably> the 
pubbc iigency might feel a responsibiliiy 
to provide a higher level of quality than 
that required through licensing^ which is 
my reason for placing that box at a higher 
level than licensing. 

Fiscal regulation has to do with assur- 
ing that sitandards appropriate for the 
expenditure of pubhc funds are met. 
Head Start guidelines and performance 
standards are examples of this type of 
regulation. The Federal Interagency Day 
Care Req^tireineiits (FIDCR) arc funding 
standards. I believe they should represent 
a higher level of quality than ba.se line 
licensing requirements. Government, 
when it purchases child care, should 
specify a level of quality desirable for the 
achievement of the program goals rather 
than only the base line quality necessary 
for the prevention of predictable hurni' 

We have yet to develop an effective 
monitoring system. The federal audit of 
day care in nine states by HEW is a good 
example of the difficulty in auditing 
quality from the federal level. Tbe audit 
makes assumptions about safety and 
health regulation;; thai could be chal- 
lenged and it does not draw attention to 
the problemii that local day care programs 
faced during that period of conslanily 
shifting federal goals and pressures to 
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implement new, as yet «ot adopted, 
regulations for eligibility. 

Quality monitoring is a type of regula- 
tion that needs further discussion and 
woik. The state may be tlie appropriate 
level from which to develop a strong 
system for monitoring program quality. It 
i^ very important to find ways to reduce 
the number of people inspecting and 
monitoring the same program. For this 
reason, some experimenting with the use 
of state licensing staff for monitoring a 
number of programs on behalf of federal 
agencies has been suggested. This is an 
entirely different function than licensing 
and would require good training for staff 
to perform the two functions without 
confusion. 

The other side of the coin of standard 
setting in fiscal regulation^ h rate setting. 
Rate setting as a form of regulation needs 
to be based on fundingstandards and the 
actual costs of meeting them. Massachu- 
setts has developed a workable method of 
computing center rates based on costs 
related to standards and is now working 
on a rate for family day care services. 

Credentialing has to do with staff. 
There are many bsues to be addre^ed in 
any discussion of credentialing. Would we 
need licensiing if we Had good credential- 
ing? Who would be credentialed? The 
federal Office of Child Development is 
working on a competency-based creden- 
tial for a caregiver; others; have suggested 
credentialing directors. Texas has a recent 
taw requiring the credentialing of dire^- 
tors of residential programs. As public 
schools extend their programs for special- 
needs children down to age 3, it is likely 
that iin early childhood credential will 
develop in many more states for work 
with young children in schools. Assess- 
ment of competency still raises many 
unresolved issues, and not much as yet 
has been done to resolve them. 

Accreditation is a way of setting some 
goal standards for model programs. One 
model of accreditation is voluntary, with 
standards established by peers, and some 
way of providing consultation leading to 
a seal of approval. This could be done 
entirely in the private sector; it could be 
publicly funded in the private sector; or it 
couid be a slate or city program. Chief 
among many issues is the difficulty of 



agreeing on what constitutes high quality, 
[t IS wortli pursuing, however, hecaiise 
recognition of quality progranis makes 
clear the distinction between minimum 
licensing requirements an<l standards for 
quality. Operators would not wave their 
licenses on liigh as if they were a hanner 
of quality rather than permission to 
operute- if lliere were a system that 
eslahlished an actual banner of quality 
that they could chot^se to seek. 

All of these ways of achieving quality 
need planning and a rational system into 
which they fit together coherently. To 
focus for a moment on the most basic 
and, in spite of all the difficulties, the 
most imporiant-day care licensing-J be- 
lieve that effective and helpful licensing is 
an attainable goal for states. It may take 
some additional staff in those states thai 
have had a mythical licensing program in 
the past, but the increase will he modest 
and will not accelerate in any drastic way. 
There will need to be better staff develop- 
ment programs for licensing workers. 
Federal support for this training and 
more federal support for licensing gener- 
ally would bring st)me help to the day 
care scene* 

It is time for licensing to he given the 
attention it deserves in public policy. I 
would prej;s for the same priority for 
preventive class advocacy for children as 
is now being given to case advocacy. If 
states cannot develop a commitment to 
program quality^ our progran(S will con- 
sistently tail to achieve their goals. Wc 
will perpetuate our past patterns of low 
quahty services th.U endanger childreUi 
waste funds and have fwirvices whose 
negative consequences outweigh their 
positive value. 

The future success of our day care and 
other social programs depends upon a 
commitment at high levels to iCgulalion 
in Jts various forms and a conceptual 
understanding of how to put this commit- 
tnent into aciton. 

Nancy Travis, director of the 
Southeastern Regional Office of the Day 
Care and Child Development Council of 
America^ Atlanta, Georgia, completed the 
session on day care issues by discussing 
the variations in the delivery of child care 
services. 



To fill in what was said this morning in 
relation to alternatives, we use a lol of 
terms interchangeably. We talk about 
child development programs, child care, 
day care, early childhood programs, and t 
think this must he quite confusing to the 
layperson or to the legislator who is being 
asked to appropriate money for these 
various kinds of things. 

I believe we need to be thinking much 
more broadly than the full-day program. 
We need that in certain instances, but 
there is a real need for the half-day 
program (like Jiead Start), for some of 
the early education programs in schools, 
for some of the outreach programs like 
we*re doing in rural Georgia-where we go 
into the homes of parents of very young 
children and work with them toward 
being better teachers of their own chil- 
dren. 

The full-day day care center is a rather 
specialized form of service that is badly 
needed when parents are working, when 
there are serious health problems in the 
home or when other kinds of burdens 
make it necessary to give parents that 
degree of help. 

All of these services, however, have 
common components. No matter what 
type it is. it should have a well-defined, 
well-thoughtout educational component. 
There needs to be a health component, 
although this will vary depending on the 
program* Jt may be only connecting the 
family with appropriate health services or 
it may mean supplementary feeding to 
assure nutrition. 

The same holds true with social serv- 
ices. In some inslances we have people on 
a staff that provide these services. In 
others, it means that the nursery school 
teacher needs to know her community 
resources so that she can make appropri- 
ate referrals. Again^ this has to be geared 
to the need of the particular family being 
served. 

When you come to the long, full-day 
day care program^ very careful thought 
needs to be given because this is a 
tremendous responsibilily. Children may 
begin in infancy and continue on a 
part-time basis until they are I 2 years old 
or more. Children may be in programs for 
9 hours a day, 5 days a week, 52 weeks a 
'^.year. These programs, therefore, need to 
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be very carefully designed to be support 
systems for ihe family, u supplement to 
the family that does not try to replace 
the family. I think that some of us, in our 
wisdom^ sometimes forget that this is not 
our role. 

When we think about different kinds 
of services, we tend to think first of the 
groLtp day care center for the child 
between 2 and 6 years of age* This is 
probably the best known type of care, 
although statistically it has provided very 
little day care service in this country as 
opposed to other kinds of arrangements. 

There is still a need for In-home care 
where an outside person comes into the 
child's own home to provide care while 
the mother is out of the home. This will 
probably continue to be a form of service 
sougnt by many middle-class familte. It Is 
getting more and more difficult to do 
that because of the lack of people who 
are willing to provide this kind of service. 
It has become increasingly necessary to 
pay minimum wages and overtime so it 
has become a very complicated form of 
service. Nonetheless, it is one that should 
be part of a total system, particularly for 
children with very special needs. It should 
also be available when there is a problem 
of child abuse, as a temporary arrange- 
ment. 

Family day care is one type of service 
that is being used more and more. It is 
also one of the alternatives that should be 
available. It needs to be brought into the 
system of care, rather than being isolated 
as an individualized program. This is 
important, in terms of the regulatory 
procedures that need to be taken care of, 
if we are to assure ttiat floor of quality 
thdt Gwen [Morgan] mentioned. It also 
makes it possible to deploy materials, to 
provide training and to provide ongoing 
supervision so that the care is develop- 
mental and educational as well as cus^ 
todiaL 

We need to find w«ys to insure better 
nutrition in family day care because the 



miyor support for family day care is still 
averaging about S15 to %20 per week- 
and tile family day care mother is expect- 
ed to provide food as part of that fee. 

In any kind of child development 
program we talk about parent involve- 
ments I would like to say a word for a 
system of day care that provides alterna- 
tives within the system, so that a parent 
could deal with jusr one agency. For 
example> the parent might want to use 
family day care for an infant and a group 
setting for a 4-year-old without having to 
relate to a great many different agencies. 
Some parents have their older children in 
as many as three or four different schools 
(perhaps because of busing patterns), and 
if they also have two different day care 
placements^and they are all making de- 
mands on them-it becomes very imprac- 
tical, to say the least. 

We have not explored the possibility 
of combining family day care and half- 
day programs. It seems to me that there 
are some real possibilities for children to 
be in family day care a good part of the 
time, but also in a group situation for 
some additional experiences— experiences 
that a family day care mother with four 
or five children of different ages may not 
be able to provide in the home. This can 
be done either on the basis of individual 
children going out, or it can be done with 
several family day care mothers being 
brought together with their r,.ildren. In 
addition to providing added experience 
for the children, this approach could 
allow some time for planning and training 
for day care mothers. 

Regardless of who is responsible for 
the day care system, let^s have some 
flexibility within the system. Let's have 
some flexibility so that there will be 
alternatives for children whose needs dif- 
fer and so parents can have some real 
choices. For the most part, parents liave 
not had real choices. I believe that in 
designing systems, we can keep some 
Hexibility without jeopardizing efficiency 
in the delivery of programs. 
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IV, The Role of Government 



At the Federal Level 
Among the contributions of the many 
keynote speakers at the regional 
conferences was a review and analysis of 
federal programs along with 
recommendations for the future. While 
speakers addressed issues of immediate 
concern, they also provided insights that 
have enduring value, 

Jule Sugarman, currently Atlanta's chief 
adrninistrative officer^ discussed the early 
years of the Head Start program, 

Td like to take you buck about 10 
yeurs this month (March 19651^ be;.^use 
it Willi just about then that Sargent 
Shriver went to the White House with a 
pbn that called for the creation of a 
program callf*U Head Start. That profii^um 
was, in many wayss, a unique turning 
point in the history of child development 
in this country. 

One day my boss eame baek from ^ 
meeting in Mr. Shriver's office and said, 
**Guess what? WeVe going to have a 
Kiddie Corps!" That turned a lot of us 
off al first, but the more we thought 
about it, the more we realized that here 
indeed was a potential. We looked at the 
research even in those days-iJnd under- 
stood the importanee of the first five 
years of life* 

We pulled together a group of ahout a 
dozen men and women and we sat down 
and planned what ought to happen on 
behalf of young children. We reaehed 
some conclusions. Whatever we did, we 
decided^ it had to he a comprehensive 
program. It shouldn't he just education, 
just health, just social services, just nutri- 
tion or just parent education-hut it 
ought to he all of those things grouped 
together reinforcing each other* 

Most of the people who were associ- 
ated with the planning of Head Start vfw 
eith& psych oiofiistfi or physleians: pedia- 
tricians, nunics, child psychologists and so 
oui Only two persons on that entire task 
forxre were formal early childhood educa- 
tors, yet they brought such a richness of 
viewpoint that, I think, a really solid 



concept of wliat could be done for young 
children emerged. 

The program grew and, in a vefy short 
period of time. Head 'Start blossomed out 
all over America. In some ways it brought 
out in the American public, I think, a sort 
of latent concern for children that was 
often obscured In the things they did. If 
only that same spirit-that highly encour- 
aging and optimistic spirit that began 
Head Start and which in very significant 
ways affected the country-had contin- 
ued all these years. 

One of the reasons that it hasn't is that 
we in America have an impatience with 
public programs that allows them a very 
short half-life. We get wildly enthusiastic 
about some idea for a period of two, 
three or four years; but then we start 
picking it apart saying that it doesn't 
work, that it's a failure. I can tell you 
that no public program I have ever seen 
works in anything less than 1 0 years. The 
American public doesn't have that kind 
of patience and neither does the Congress 
and neither do the state legislatures. 

A lot of people said, '"ft won't make 
any difference in 20 years,*' Nobody 
knows whether it will or not, but let me 
simply say that if it makes a difference 
today and tomorrow and the next day in 
the lives of probably close to a million 
kids, then it does make a difference. One 
simply cannot rule out as unimportant 
the potential for children to have one, 
two, three or four good years in their 
lives that they otherwise might not have 
had. 

I liappen to believe that child develop- 
ment programs can, and will in the 
future, do a lot more than tU^xU Properly 
developed, properly staffed, properly re- 
searched and properly trained, we have 
the capacity to really make some signifi- 
cant differences in the lives of children, 

Betti Whaley, commissioner of New York 
City's Agency for Child Development, 
dbcussed the need for planning and 
coordination, and the need for advocacy 
for publicly supported child and family 
services. 
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In many ways, we are at a pivotal 
point in our poUcy-m''iUing processes. 
Ntver in our history have so many contra- 
dictory prohlcms simultaneously visited 
themselves upon us. With a grave reces- 
sion, we have an ever-increasing cost of 
living* Willi a staggering rale of uneni- 
ploymenti there is no indication that 
lessened purchasing power h going to 
bring prices down, a fact thai absolutely 
contradicts the standard law of supply 
and demand. 

More and more women-out of eco- 
nomic need or because they are single 
heads of households or because they have 
responded to the spirit of the newly 
liberated women-seek lo join the labor 
force at a time when jobs are in shorter 
supply than they have been since 1933. 
There is concomitant growing need for 
more and more subsidized services to 
children at a time when government is 
less and less able to meet that need: not 
only because of the economic restraints 
f^ted by slale and local governments, but 
also because cf our federal administra- 
tion's apparent unwillingness to acknowl- 
edge that the poor need more, not less. 

Perhaps it is true that a nation's 
budget priorities are not the only criteria 
by which to measure its concerns for its 
population. Sureiy they are, however, a 
significant reflection of where we stand as 
a nation in relation to what we are willing 
to do to enhance family life, develop 
maximum human potential and commit 
ourselves lo the principle that people are 
more important than profit. But even in 
areas ibat don*t entail greater expendi- 
tures, we seem to ignore the human 
element and implement programs that, in 
spite of their good intentions, serve '^nly 
to furtluT erode the quality of family life. 

The advocate voice of Americans can 
liavt? a powi*rfiil effect upon government's 
response* We saw this recently with the 
develop [nent of environmental impact 
statements. Surely our families, one of 
our most valuable resources, deserve no 
less attention than our environment. A 
carefully conceived and thoughtfully im- 
plemented national family impact state- 
ment Ls an obvious means by which to 
call a halt to our present fragmented 
system of planning and delivering human 
scrvict?s. 

As slates such as Massachnsctts and 



Pennsylvania publish the results of studies 
on their new offices of child develop- 
ment, I think it is fair to conclude that 
there is an increasing awareness of the 
need to coordinate services to children 
and familieSi and to allocate public funds 
in ways that will enhance family viability 
and ensure the maximum development of 
human potential. New York is planning 
an advocate arm of (hastate government 
and I am proud to associate myself with 
the advocate role played by my agency. 

Consider the kinds of legislation that 
have recently become law or are now 
before the Congress. Title XX not only 
makes it possible for stales to raise the 
income eligibility for families that may 
receive subsidized human services* but it 
is causing states to develop new 'state 
plans for the design and delivery of those 
services. Legislation affecting federal 
funds for nutrition seem sure to pass, and 
when it does it will apply to all subsidized 
child care programs and not just some of 
them* Funds have been made available to 
allow Head Start centers to serve 10 
percent handicapped children, fulfilling 
the Congressional mandate. 

And, perhaps most exciting of all, we 
must consider the broad implications of 
the Child and^amily Services Act, intro- 
duced earlier this year. It is a bill that 
stands to play a vital role in the lives of 
Americans-in terms of both tiie infusion 
of new money for human services and the 
comprehensive nature of ilie services it 
encompasses. 

Surely it is possible to look upon this 
confluence of progressive legislation and 
believe that there is hope on ilie horizon. 
Optimism is, at least in small measute^ 
justified. The fact that the Congress now 
includes 75 new and, for the most paru 
younger members* is also a hopeful sign. 

We are at a point now— today-that 
can allow us, as advocates, to move 
quickly to implement remedies that will 
reverse our long-standing injustices to 
children. What we need is a plan for 
action-a plan that is as much the respon- 
sibility of those outside the framework of 
government as it is of those within it. We 
stand now at a pivotal point in the 
development of this nation. What we do 
to influence future decisions can and will 
have an immense impact on generations 
to come. 
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Georgia State Senator Julian Bond 
discussed the naed for, and possible 
ingredients of, comprehensive federal 
child legislation. 

From its origins in the 1850s, day care 
in this country has been the subject of 
unending debate. While many day care 
proponents have unrealistically high ex- 
pectation.s for the program, its detractors 
liave ignored existing realities. As the 
purchasing power of the dollar declines^ 
as more and more families require assis- 
tance and as the unemployment rolls 
grow, the general sense of economic 
insecurity may well be forcing more 
mothers to take part-time jobs and more 
new mothers into tbe work force after 
their children are born* 

The need for comprehensive federal 
legislation is overwhelming, ForexampJe, 
40 percent of the young children in this 
country are not even fully immunized 
against childhood diseases; approximately 
10 million poor children receive no health 
care at ail. Over four million children 
have limited or no Bnglish^peaking abil- 
ity and only a handful are enrolled in 
Mlingual/bicultural programs. 

Although I advocate an adequate in- 
come maintenance program for poor fam- 
ilies* such a program would not eliminate 
the need for public funds to encourage 
the development of faciiities and services 
for children. Inaccessibility to child de- 
velopment services exists now—not only 
bec:mse people do not have the money to 
pay for such services, but because the 
services do not exist. 

The principal objective of federal legis- 
lation must be to provide services to 
families who want and need them in 
order to meet the comprehensive needs of 
their children* Let me emphasize that 
child care legislation must be supportive 
of families and that child care needs 
differ from family to family and from 
community to conimunity-as do the 
capacities of community institutions to 
meet those needs. The community itself 
must be able to assess its overall child 
care needs, to make local choices about 
the types of services to be offered and to 
determine who within the community 
should provide those services so that 
families have options. And, finally, criti- 



cal to the success of child care programs 
is the involvement of parents. 

Tve discussed the need for comprehen- 
sive child development legislation at the 
federal level. However, I should remind 
you that political pressure for change can 
and must be brought to bear on the local 
and state levels as well. As f^r as state 
government is concerned^ three of the 
states in our region (Florida, South Caro- 
lina and Tennessee) have committed state 
monies for day care. But^ I understand 
that a number of Southern states are 
turning back Title XX money that could 
be matched by state money for the 
support of day care centers, 

Keep in mind that 60 percent of 
revenue-sharing funds spent by state gov- 
ernments go for education. There is no 
reason why a portion of that should not 
go for developmental day care. At the 
county and local levels, federal revenue- 
sharing funds are available under the 
category of social services for the poor 
and aged. 1 would recommend putting 
pressure on city hall, city councils and 
county commissioners. 

Let me close by thanking you for the 
opportunity to be here today to meet 
with the experts and to sound out some 
of my ideas, (t is now my responsibility 
as ii legislator to attempt to bring about 
needed change through the political proc- 
ess. 1 welcome your advice and pledge to 
use my position to accomplish the objec- 
tives to which we are committed. 

Orval Hansen^ former US. representative 
and member of the Education and Labor 
Committee, discussed the pending Child 
and Family Services Act, stressing the 
need for state involvement in the future 
implementation of the act 

I thought It might be useful to take ^ 
look at the federal scene-to look at what 
has happened and what is likely to 
happen at the federal level in terms of 
early childhood legislation, especially its 
implications for the states. 

My work began more than six years 
ago when 1 was a freshman in the House 
of Representatives. I was appointed to 
the Education and Labor Committee and 
moved into what I perceived to be one of 
the biggest vacuums in the Congress- 
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early childhood. There seemed to be an 
ongoing effort in most of the other areas, 
in higher educitlion, vocational education, 
elementary/ secondary education and so 
forth, but this was an area that was 
largely being neglected. 

It was a matter of moving into that 
vacuum to huild, or attempt to builds a 
legislative mechanism that would provide 
a means to enable the federal government 
to meet its responsibility in the total 
effort. You probably know the story. We 
have not succeeded yet. We still do not 
have a comprehensive law on the books. 
Bui in the process I think we have moved 
closer together in terms of reaching agree- 
ment on what is needed from the federjl 
jovernmenl and at the same time, we 
have learned more about the totat needs 
and the best way to respond. 

Of greatest interest to this conference 
is that, hopefully, there should be a major 
role for the state governments in any kind 
of a comprehensive program, Thii; was 
lacking, I might note> in the first legisla- 
tion passed in 197L That contributed to 
the administrative weakness, in my judg- 
ment, that made it difficult to generate 
the broad support across the country that 
was essential to getting it signed into law. 
And, unless the new comprehensive legis- 
lation Will assign a major and meaningful 
role to the states, its chances of final 
success-or working after it is signed into 
law— are still somewhat doubtful. 

That's why it's important that the 
states take an active rote not only in 
helping to shape the legislation^ but in 
demonstrating to the Congress and to 
many who are doubters, that the states 
have not only the will but the capacity to 
play a major role. It seems to me that we 
should work toward giving ihe states the 
initial opportunity to become a prime 
sponsor for the purposes of developing 
and administering programs within the 
states and to develop a comprehensive 
state plan and program. The states failing 
that, then steps should be taken to 
encourage other prime sponsors within 
the stale, 

A central purpose of the legislation 
that unfortunately was not sufficientty 
understood in the early years (and 1 hope 
it is better understood now), is that it is 
family- and home-centered. You .can 
recall that we heard a lot of the scare talk 
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when the opposition was being organized 
that resulted in a Presidential veto. They 
pictured the federal government tearing a 
child away from its mother*s arms at the 
dooi^tep to be taken to some center to be 
brainwashed. 

Of course, nothing could be further 
from the trtilli. The whole purpose of 
what wcVe attempting to do is to 
strengthen the home and the family as 
the place and the institution best ahle- 
and in many cases the only one uhle-to 
respond to the needs of young chilUren. 
The new legislation, in a much dearer 
way, identifies this central purpose. 

Another strong conviction that we 
developed in the evolution of ihis legisla- 
tion was that we must avoid economic 
segregation, Jt is important that we Ueal 
initially with the most critical needs-the 
needs of families with low incomes, the 
needs of working mothers. But ii is also 
important that we design programs that 
will reach the entire community so that 
we do not segregate children on the basis 
of their family's income and to assure 
tliai they can all have tlie same kind of 
experience. 

There is also training, which is an area 
of special interest to me and which is 
provided for in the current legislation, it 
provides support for institutions of higher 
learning to help train specialists that 
are-and will be— in short supply. 

Last in the list of features That I would 
like to see in legislation wouJd be provi- 
sions for research. 

The new legislation is not likely to 
pass very soon. There probably coulda'i 
be li worse time in terms of the economic 
citmate to talk about a fairly ambitious 
amd comprehensive new program that 
anticipates increasing levels of spending in 
the coming years. 1 am sure that a much 
higher priority will be assigned to getting 
the economy back on the tracks than on 
any new departure that will lead to future 
commitments of funds. 

While there is a sense of frustration 
over the time it has taken-and is likely to 
lake in the next months or yearsi— to gel 
the first comprehensive law on the books, 
there is also great opportunity. There is 
an opportunity to demonstrate to the 
Congress that there is a willingness on the 
part of the state^to assign a high priority, 
to commit state resources to early child- 
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hood and to demonstrate that there is the 
kind of capability and experience within 
the states needed to make a comprehen- 
sive program work Once it's on the books. 

My parting suggestion and plea would 
be to those of you in the states, if you 
share my goal of developing a total 
partnership involving the federal govern- 
ment, the states, the private sector, 
schools and others, in addressing the totul 
needs of young children-that the best 
way we can assure the achievement of 
that goal is to build, at the grass roots 
level, an understanding of the need for 
attention to young children, of the disas- 
trous consequences of neglect and of 
some or the enormous opportunities to 
help improve the quality of life, if we 
face up to that responsibility. 

Expre5sin9 the viewpoint of an educator 
with a longstanding interest in early 
childhood developmentf U.S. 
Commissioner of Education T. H, Bell 
offered suggestions on how the public 
school system might contribute to 
meeting the needs of very young children 
and their families 

I first became interested in early child- 
hood education back in the early l%Os 
when I read an article about it in Reader^s 
Dfgest. In foUowing up on that and in 
following up the sources- because I felt 
the writer had to be wrong-I became 
converted to the concept of education In 
the early years of life. 

Since then, I have tried to read every- 
thing 1 could get hold of in the field of 
early childhood education. I wrote a 
book called Vout Child's fnteiiect: A 
Guide to Home-Based Preschool Educa- 
tion, which ts a sort of layman*s approach 
in making u Tew suggestions to parents on 
how they might sponsor more wholesome 
and productive experiences in the home 
for their children, 

rm convinced that the first five years 
of life are the most crucial ones in a 
person's total lifetime and that we are not 
paying enough attention to those **arly 
years. We do not have a viable policy on 
the family or on the contribution it can 
make in the field of education. 

Pm vitally concerned that we look 
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more and mo re at the other end of the 
education partnership— the home. We all 
know thar education is more than school- 
Ing-if we define schooling as attending a 
formal, organized school and if we define 
education as all those experiences that 
impact upon us and cause us to learn. 

So much more needs to go into our 
concern than just formal schooling. 1 
think one of the most important areas 
that we will need to concern ourselves 
about in the future is adult education for 
parenthood and for child eare services. 
I've been proposing in numerous settings 
that we ought to begin to offer services, 
instruction and support to parents out of 
the neighborhood elementary school-- 
that the neighborhood elementary school 
ought to assume a new role as a source 
for delivery of services for children in the 
neighborhood. 

1 believe that this can be done without 
an enormous amount of additional ex- 
pense* First of all, our elementary 
schools-many of them— are finding avail- 
able space to assume a new role. And, as 
you know, an elementary school plant is 
within walking distance for the great bulk 
of the population of the United States* 
So we have an opportunity there for a 
good and viable outreach program to 
parents. 

The education ^stem^ the child devel- 
opment specialist, the social service 
groups, the public health people— all 
those who provide services-ought to be 
working together. Maybe the neighbor- 
hood elementary school can be a sort of 
home base for this, to provide training 
and services for parents and children. 

Parents often do things unwittingly 
that they would not do if they had just a 
little bit of training. I have a doctorate in 
education and have studied my share of 
educational psychology, child develop- 
ment and all the rest of it. I know that in 
spite of alt those benefits, I made a 
number of mistakes in the rearing of my 
own four boys. 

For some reason, we just seem to feel 
that either you are born a good parent or 
you're going to learn how to be one by 
trial and error. 1 argue that we could 
teach a few fundamental principles that 
are very simple and easy to learn and that 
we ought to be teaching them. For some 



reason we don't grasp this obvious fact 
and do it. 

[ certainly don^ wish to close the door 
on the need for nursery ^schools and 
viable day care services. I also wouldn*t 
argue against a school district, if it had 
the funds, offering a nursery school serv- 
ice or some other kind of schooling below 
kindergarten if it were carefully done. 
But I'd also argue that if it weren't 
carefully done, it could do as much harm 
as good, 

l*m concerned with the day care serv* 
ices around the country and I've been 
trying to learn a bit about them, I'm 
surprised at the huge percentage of the 
preschool-age youngsters that get up in 
the morning and are delivered to some 
kind of child care service* Some of them 
are fortunate enough to be in a high 
quality, professionally run program, but 
most of them are literally left off in an ad 
hoc situation where those responsible 
haven't had even the minimum training 
they ought to have. 

One of the things that would give me 
the shudders would be if we were to 
suddenly open our bureaucratic schools- 
I don't want to be critical of them; I 
operated a bure^^ucratic school myself as 
a principal— without a different approach 
and a different attitude, a different type 
of training and background for those who 
would be providing those services. 

1 think we need people with quite a 
different orientation and training than 
the typical public school teacher has, 
even the typical primary teacher. I admire 
these teachers and I think many of them 
are very, very able. But when you're 
relating to the very young, the preschool 
youngster, you*re in a situation where 
you need different training. 

So I wouldn't want my message to 
come across as implying that the (US J 
Commissioner of Education is advocating 
that we open a whole host of schools— 
government-operated nursery schools- in 
our elementary schools. I just feel that 
the elementary school can be the home 
base for the training of parents and that it 
can be the source for the delivery of 
services. It can be a place where we can 
reach out to the child development spe- 
cialist and others who really know this 
field and who can provide these services 



as they ought to be provided. 

I hope all of you will lend your voice 
and support to what I think is one of the 
most important movements we have in 
the United States: to improve the quality 
of life and the living experiences and the 
quality of services to our tiny citizens, 
who I believe are really being neglected at 
the present time. 



At the State Level 

Winiam Brantley Harvey, lieutenant 

governor of South Carohna, touched 

upon the rcie of state government in 

general and upon the increasing emphasis 

on child development programs In his 

state. 

An early and keen observer of Ameri- 
can government. Alexis de Tocqueville, in 
comparing state and federal government 
in the early years of this nation, said, 
'*The business of the union is incompar- 
ably better conducted than that of any 
individual state. The conduct of the 
federal government is more fair and more 
temperate thanjh^:t of the states. It has 
more prudence and discretion, its projects 
are more durable and skillfully Combined, 
its measures are executed with more vigor 
and consistency." 

And despite this early comparison and 
warning, the emphasis in slate govern- 
ment in the 19th Century was all too 
freqt*ently on limiting and controlling 
and, in fact, even weakening the power of 
state governments. Then, in 1933. came 
almost a culmination of this when, in the 
depth of the Depression, a strong federal 
government became dominant in dealing 
with a growing list of national problems. 

The next 40 years* and patticiilariy the 
last decade, have seen the states become 
much more imporlant ajid viable-an ac- 
tive, participating part of our government 
partnership. This can be largely attrib- 
uted, I think, to four things: stronger 
state executives and better organized 
state administrations, more representative 
and better-staffed legislatures, the ad- 
vancement and profe.ssionalism of civil 
servants and progress in intergovern- 
mental cooperation between the st^ites. 
With regard to the fourth item, 1 think 
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that it is so appropriate that we are here 
today in the spirit of working together 
and in cooperating and in coordinating 
our efforts. 

In early childhood, I think the states 
have accepted their responsibility. Cer- 
tainty, foremost m the issues that face us 
is early childhood development. We all 
know not only the positive side, but the 
terrible negative effect if we fail to meet 
this tremendous responsibility. We all 
know what it costs for remedial care. I 
am told that almost half of the children 
in our remedial classes are not there 
because they tack ability, but because 
they did not have the proper early start. 
The school dropout, so much a result of 
not having opportunities in the early 
years, has a 10 times greater chance of 
winding up delinquent. 

We have three major thrusts to our 
program in South Carolina, The first is 
that of strengthening the role of the 
family and recognizing its fundamental 
influence in society* Those outside of this 
work often don*t get the message that we 
are not trying to take children away from 
the family* We are trying to help families 
and parents who want the very best for 
their children— and there is never any 
doubt in my mind about that. But some 
of them need help-the help of govern- 
ment agenci^, the instruction and the 
means to better fulfill their responsibili- 
ties as parents. 

The second thrust is the early detec- 
tion of heahh and educational handicaps. 
We must have early childhood education 
that is more than custodial. There is so 
much opportunity for us to detect {hand- 
icaps] and meet the needs of children— 
whether they are physical, mental or 
emotional-at an early age, to correct 
these things and to start the child on the 
right path. 

Third, and so important, is laying the 
foundation for a good education. I have 
seen what Head Start has done, what 
kindergarten has done and what early 
childhood education has done in my 
state* 1 would simply Say that we need to 
help the private sector and we need to 
have a program in the public sector for 
these preschool youngsters so that they 
can talce their places in the education 
system. 



Those of us in state government— the 
legislative branch and the executive 
branch-are fully aware of what we are 
here to do and to accomplish. We are 
with you, we support you and we need 
your advice on how to do it and how to 
doit well. 

Governor Jerry Apodaca of New Mexico 
also expressed awareness, concern wd 
commitRient 

As a former teacher and coach, as well 
as a parent, I have always valued public 
education. The only way we can improve 
the lives of our people is providing access 
to high-quality^ educational opportuni- 
ties; and there can be no doubt that early 
childhood education is a very vital ingre- 
dient in that concept. 

Barly childhood education has traveled 
a long way since the kindergarten concept 
and it will need further adjustment as 
time goes on. We are now preparing our 
ctiildren for the 21st Century. We are 
dealing with a group of youngsters that 
have needs beyond the kindergarten that 
served a generation not exposed to the 
mass media and the rapid communica- 
tions of today. 

Because our society has greater mobil- 
ity and children have broader exposure to 
the world around them, they have gone 
beyond the traditional levels of instruc- 
tion. Yet, there are constant challenges. 
Barly childhood education for the under- 
privileged^ disadvantaged and handi- 
capped must receive a deep commitment 
because some children will not be able to 
profit from what otherwise would be 
considered regular programs. 

We might consider outreach programs 
to meet these new challenges. The con- 
cept of school should not be limited to a 
physical structure. It seems ludicrous to 
me to take a child from a poverty-level 
home, transport him in a brand new biis 
to a brand new life at school and then, 
after six hours, return him to poverty. 

We in New Mexico have a somewhat 
unique challenge in the education field. 
We are blessed with a variation of lan- 
guage and cultural ties. Some have regard- 
ed this as a handicap, but let me assure 
you that, if properly pursued, this cul- 
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tural diversity can produce a much more 
creative individual-an individual with a 
dctper understanding of his fellow human 
heings. 

That is why I have always made 
education the first puhlic priority in New 
Mexico and I will continue to do so as 
governor* I hoPe and pray that we play 
our part in making our goals a reality ^ fox 
we can do no less. 

One of the state programs that has 
achieved national acclaim is the early 
childhood program in California's 
department of education. Glenn Davis^ 
associate superintendent of pubUc 
instruction^ described the program at the 
Albuquerque conference* 

I would like to discuss a dream that 
Wilson Riles [California's superintendent 
of public instruction) had and that Pm 
having, I would like to relate how it came 
about and where we are in our progress. 

There are times when I tliinlc we*ve 
been at it for 30 years, but we've only 
really completed our first full year of 
operation. In the beginning, a task force 
was appointed to review early childhood 
education in California. They were given 
six months to do it. The task force came 
up with a report containing some basic 
recommendations: (I) to reform educa- 
tion In California because it was inade- 
quate and (2> address the concept of 
equal educational opportunity. It also 
recommended thjt every primary class- 
room in California be nongraded, that we 
create iocal autonomy and that we recre- 
ate the partnership between parents and 
schools. The last task force recommenda- 
tion was that every parent in California 
should have an opportunity to enroll his 
4-year-oM in a program. 

In the legislation, the recommendation 
concerning 4-year-olds was not included. 
We received national notoriety to the 
effect that *'WiIson Riles was tearing 
children away from the breasts of their 
mothers and placing them in institutions 
that would harm them forever,'' That was 
nonsense* But one of our legislators sug- 
gested^ and I concurred, that we should 
not place 4-year olds in an environment 
that was not adequate or appropriate for 



the children who are already there. We 
agreed to include 4-year-oIds only when 
the school had demonstrated that it had 
created an appropriate environment. 

Nongraded classrooms were also left 
out. We wanted each school to design its 
program fjrom the point of view of 
'^continuous progress "-which means that 
you attempt to understand a given child 
and project a learning environment, or a 
set of learning circumstances, that will 
take him from point A to point B 
regardless of his age. 

The task force did not address eco- 
nomics, strategies or content, they just 
said '^reform,'' On Feb, 7, I 972, Mr. Riles 
asked me to write the implementation 
proposal for early childhood education 
by March 1 so that we could have the 
legislation package ready by April 2, A 
proposal committee of seven people was 
formed, including an economist, a plan- 
ning strategist, a politician, three people 
who understood local education agencies 
and how they function, and myself. In 21 
days we had a plan* 

We asked for an authorization of $ 1 30 
per child, and we provided that school- 
level planning was to be the key factor. 
The strategy was designed to prod people 
in the school environment to go through 
a cerebral process of understanding what 
they are doing now, why it is inadequate, 
what they need to do to change it and 
how they might go about it. We also 
required that local school planning must 
involve parents. 

In terms of flexibility, we recommend* 
ed that the state board of education be 
allowed to waive any section of the 
education code that was an impediment 
to a local schoo^ program. 

We also put in a provision to phase in 
the plan over time. In other words, if a 
school system had 100 schools, it would 
start with 10, Once it proved that it could 
do it with 10, then it could start on the 
next 20 and so on. We wanted to demon- 
strate that we could learn from both 
successes and failure, but we wanted to 
reward success. 

To ensure that everyone was involved 
in the process, we stipulated that no 
monies for this program could be used 
until the parents had signed an affadavii 
,saying that they had lieen involved in the 
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school planning process and were knowl- 
edgeable about it. 

We also called for a process and 
product evaluation. Thus, every school 
gets a printout that gives them our 
judgment of their de.sign, with criteria 
they were aware of ahead of time. We 
also make visits to every school. Two 
reviewers go out and review the program 
in motion. They interview parents^ teach- 
ers, the principal and even the children, 
so that we not only know the quality of 
the plan but also the quality of its 
implementation. 

At the end of the year, we have 
product evaluation through test scores. 
Because I was convinced that product 
scores would not be improved during the 
first year, we designed the evaluation as 
follows: a good job of implementation 
was worth 70 points; if the budget 
matched the program design, it was worth 
20 points; and student gains were worth 
10 points. In the second year, the num- 
bers changed to 50-10-40; and in the 
third year tl changed to 50 points for 
implementation and 50 points for student 
gains. 

During the program's first year, 
172,000 children were involved- 1 30,000 



of those children were in Title 1-type 
schools. In reading, the greatest gain 
we've ever recorded for these children— 
with out dollars—was seven months for 
erne year of instruction, a systematic loss 
of three months every year. Even with 
Title I dollars, the best we had was one 
year of growth for one year of instruc- 
tion. In the first year of the early 
childhood program we exceeded one for 
one in every category > we had a high in 
reading at the second-grade level of lA 
and a high of 1 ,6 in math. 

Our program is not perfect by any 
stretch of the imagination. But we are 
attempting to approach public policy 
from the point of view of providing 
criteria for excellence^ and to reward the 
system and add the next set of schools 
when those criteria are met. 

The whole concept goes back to the 
idea that you can't solve people's prob- 
lems for them. You have to develop a 
process at the level where people can buy 
into the emotional commitments; where 
they have a chance to make decisions 
about what they do. When you do that, 
your chances of being successful are far 
greater than when you try to give them a 
solution. 
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